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Officers of Junior Achievement companies listen as Herman 
Martin of Standard Oil reviews business principles. 
Through Junior Achievement, thousands of teen-agers get 
answers to their questions about business and about the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


PRESIDENTIAL 


opportunities that exist for young people today. Left to 
right—Mr. Martin, Ronald A. Mikuly, Robert M. Balog, 
and Mary Veenhuizen. All live in Whiting, Indiana, except 
Mr. Martin, who lives in Lansing, Illinois. 


ADVISER 


o 
NIGHT 


Herman Martin is a man who leads two 
lives. By day he works as a carpenter 
at Standard Oil’s refinery in Whiting, 
Indiana. 

At night, Herman puts the tools 
of his trade away and becomes an 
adviser to company presidents, a coun- 
sel who can be relied on to help guide 
up-and-coming businesses through the 
highly competitive world of commerce. 

Yes, Herman Martin is at home giv- 
ing business counsel to chief executives 
of Junior Achievement firms because 
he has been in business for himself and 
is studying business administration in 
his spare time. 

He enjoys working with these young 
people who form their own companies 
and face the many problems of running 
their own businesses. He and other ad- 
visers help them sell stock, buy sup- 
plies, get into production, keep books, 
sell their merchandise, pay wages, earn 
a profit for their shareholders—and, in 
short, prepare for successful adult 
careers. 

There are many other Standard em- 
ployees, dealers, and agents who give 
their time to help young businessmen. 
In turn, the company itself sponsors 
JA activities and other youth programs 
such as the 4-H and Future Farmers of 
America. Right now, Standard is spon- 
soring 34 JA companies in the Mid- 
west area. 

We believe that what we do for young 

people today helps determine what they 
will do for themselves and their fellow 
citizens tomorrow. What better way to 
learn our system of free enterprise and 
how it operates than to actually par- 
ticipate in it! 
WHAT MAKES A COMPANY A GOOD CITIZEN? 
Looking to the needs of the future and 
preparing for them is one way a com- 
pany can be a good citizen. By encour- 
aging youthful enterprise, we can all 
work together assuring a bright, secure 
future for America. 


STANDARD 


THE SIGN OF PROCRESS.., 
THROUGH RESEARCH 


Se 








- Wisconsin Teachers Actually PAY LESS for 


Ried 


AUTO INSURANCE from... 


CLASSIFIED RISK! © 


Compare Rates .. . 


Compare rates — see how much you can save with 
Classified Risk. Here are typical six month premiums 
on a 1958 Chevrolet with the following coverages: 


Bodily Injury — $25,000/$50,000. 

Property Damage — $10,000. 

Medical Payments — $1,000 each 
person. 

Full Coverage Comprehensive. 

$100 Deductible Collision plus 
protection against uninsured 
drivers.* 


Milwaukee 
Appleton Oshkosh 
Ashland ; Phillips 

Portage 
Chippewa Falls Prairie du Chien 
Darlington 
Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 

Green Bay 


CLASSIFIED RISK il: 


Kenosha 


INSURANCE CORP. La Crosse 


SAVE UP TO 30%. 


Ladysmith 


You deal Direct. No Madison 


broker or agent commission to pay... you Marinette Wisconsin Dells ... 29.80 


SAVE the difference. 


*The above figures are merely examples. You may increase 
or decrease coverage as you desire. Of course, you pay 
the usual LOWER Classified Risk rates! 


WRITE TODAY — No Agent Will Call! 


CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE CORPORATION WJE-11 


2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


NAME 


PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 





HOME ADDRESS. 


1. Is the car customarily driven to and 





STREET 


ZONE from work? 





YES NO 





COUNTY 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE 
YEAR MAKE MODEL 


PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES 


2. If yes, is car driven more than 10 miles 
BODY STYLE one way? 





YES NO 


Name, drivers under age 25, if any, 








MONTH DAY YEAR 





SIGNATURE 
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WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, 
Sept. 10, 1960, 7:30 P. M. 


SUMMARY 


Accepted Treasurer's report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Voted to present the Necrology 
Committee's report at a general ses- 
sion of the convention. 

Agreed that, beginning in 1961, 
no candidate for WEA office will 
be allowed to distribute campaign 


literature on the day of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in the building 
where the business session is held. 

Voted to limit membership on any 
WEA appointive committee to no 
more than six years. 

Agreed to hold the annual 1961 
workshop at Stevens Point to begin 
on Wednesday Noon, August 17, 
1961 thru Friday, August 19, 1961 
at the State College 

Authorized payment of an hono- 
rarium to Forrest Conner for his 
part in the 1960 Stevens Point 
Workshop. 








ALL TEACHERS KNOW 


“WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL" 


They know Washington National is a recognized 
Pioneer and Leader in the highly specialized field of 
Teacher Group Disability Insurance nationally as well 
as here in Wisconsin. 


That Washington National writes coverage “tailor- 
made” to fit the insurance needs of teachers and offers 
sound, time-proven coverage at sound rates. 


That service at time of need is the all-important factor 
in insurance and that Washington National claim 
service is prompt and fair. 


That there is no substitute for experience—-security— 


stability which adds up to satisfaction and Washington 
National. 


For Information Write 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
GROUP OFFICE: 
606 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 











INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EVANSTON; ILLINOIS 














“SPECIALISTS IN TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE” 














WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
404 Insurance Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


LOCAL OFFICE 

















Voted to include $6,000 in the 
proposed 1961 budget for the pur- 
chase of Occupational Liability In- 
surance for each WEA member with 
a $10,000 limit of protection. 

Accepted an NEA membership 
quota for 1961 of 12,500. 

Approved an allowance of $1,104 
to mail the 1960 retirement booklets 
to WEA members. 

Agreed to invite Mrs. Brooksby of 
the NEA to visit six selected local 
associations in Wisconsin. 

Agreed to have 10,000 Wisconsin 
Teacher Handbooks printed for sale 
at the November convention at 
$1.50 per copy. 

Appointed President Donald 
Hoeft as the WEA representative to 
attend the meeting of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents at 
Louisville with expenses paid. 

Prepared the WEA budget of 
$246,300 for 1961 to be presented to 
the Representative Assembly for fi- 
nal approval. 

Agreed to appoint a committee in 
1961 to assist retired teachers with 
their problems. 

H. C. WEINLICcK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Summary Financial 
Statement 
September 1960 


Balance Sept. 1 $ 10,031.60 


Receipts 


$ 31,264.10 


$ 11,865.94 


Expenditures 


Balance Oct. 1 

Other Assets 
Bonds—Par Value .. 
Life Membership Fund 


. .$117,000.00 
5,086.77 


$122,086.77 


Lioyp R. MosEnc 
Treasurer 


Purpose of Accrediting 
Let us remember the real purpose 

for which we accredit, and let us 
be sure that those purposes relate to 
the humane aspects of learning and 
not the mechanical trappings of or- 
ganization, And let us center our 
deliberations and conclusions around 
the teacher and student, for they 
are our only real hope in any edu- 
cational advance. 

SAMUEL B, GouLp 

Chancellor, University of 

California at Santa Barbara. 
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Thanks to 
Each and All 


DONALD C. HOEFT 
WEA President 


If you have knowledge, let others light their candles by it. 
—THOMAS FULLER 


Now that the Wisconsin Education Association con- 
vention is in the past, I want to thank each and every 
one of you for helping to make it a success. For with- 
out your support, of course, there would be no con- 
vention. I would like to thank the chairmen of the 
sectional meetings for the effort they put forth to 
make their season a success. I hope that each of you 
were able to return to your work in education eager 
to put into practice some of the knowledge, ideas, 
and information that you gained from the general 
sessions and sectional meetings. 

This being my last opportunity to have my monthly 
chat with you, I would like to express my sincere 
thank you for allowing me to represent you and the 
Wisconsin Education Association as its President. 

Working together has made our professional organi- 
zation one of which to be proud. Carl E. Homes 
wrote that everybody is made stronger by co- 
operation. Teamwork is the foundation of all civiliza- 
tion. The Wisconsin Education Association and its 
related activities has shown much growth in the past 
years. With this growth, cooperation becomes more 
important. 

This past year, I have attended the National Con- 
ference on Citizenship, Washington; The American 
Association of School Administrators meeting, Atlan- 
tic City; the Regional TEPS Conference, Chicago; 
The Regional NEA Instructional Conference, Minne- 
apolis; TEPS Conference, San Diego; NEA Conven- 
tion, Los Angeles; The National County and Rural 
Area Superintendents Association meeting, Louis- 
ville; The State PTA convention, Milwaukee; and the 
Wisconsin Association of Schoolboards convention in 
Milwaukee. 

I have had the opportunity to meet people from 
other states and countries. Learning their views on 
education along with their ideas on the operation of 
their state associations has proved most interesting. 

Speaking before many groups thruout the state has 
enabled me to pass on to you some of the information 
I have obtained. One problem that seems to be most 
common is the growth in our school population. Arti- 
cles can be read in the news concerning teacher 
shortages. Recently, I read an article stating that 
700 million adults can neither read nor write. This 
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Two presidents confer at Los Angeles. 
Clarice Kline and Donald Hoeft 


means that one third of the world’s population is still 
illiterate! So you can see the challenges that face the 
teachers of today. Each of us in education has a job 
to do and a job that must be done well, for we are 
not building the future with stones, but with human 
beings. 

The teacher must enjoy his work. “Your job is 
your field, If you say you are too good for your job, 
have you ever given thought to methods by which 
your job could be made good enough, or even too 
good for you?’—The Independent-Sunshine Maga- 
zine. 

Let us remember that this is the profession that 
each one of us has chosen. The responsibility which 
is ours lies heavy upon us. It is our job to train today’s 
youths to be tomorrow’s citizens. The imparting of 
knowledge is but a portion of our task. Thru this 
knowledge, we must also teach our youth how to 
live. Setting an example is important, but this will 
lose its value if we do not live up to it. 

New leaders of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion will assume their duties December 1. These 
people will need your help and support, as I have 
received it this past year. I would like to extend to 
the new officers, my best wishes for a successful year 
with the WEA. 

Again, a thank you for allowing me to serve you 
this past year. You have given me the opportunity 
to meet many new and interesting people, to enrich 
my experiences in education, and to be the ambassa- 
dor of Wisconsin Education. 


JUST THINKING 


Rivers are like lives. The more contributions they gain 
from friendships, the bigger they grow. Friendly, quiet little 
streams that join them in their long, troublesome ‘journey 
to the sea, make them strong and mighty. The helpful con- 
tributions of love and kindness we gain from friends make 
our journey of life better and richer. 


Haroitp M. Duwnninc, 
Loveland, Colorado 
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John Guy Fowlkes speaks. 


ESPITE the constant company 

of students, a teacher has one 
of the loneliest jobs. He works most 
of the time in isolation from his 
colleagues in the school, commu- 
nity, state, and nation. 

The Wisconsin Improvement Pro- 
gram—Teacher Education and Lo- 
cal School Systems is a release from 
this professional solitary confine- 
ment. 

Now well into its second year in 
eight school systems and at the 
University cf Wisconsin, the Im- 
provement Program puts the teacher 
directly in touch with consultant 
help from the University and, at 
the same time, puts the University 


Altho teachers are constantly 
dealing with large groups of students 


Most Teaching Is 
A Lonely Job 


Thru the Wisconsin School Improvement Program teachers 
pool their problems and abilities as they work with 
consultants and other teachers to improve education. 


DEAN W. O'BRIEN 
Reporter Editor 
Wisconsin School Improvement Program 


staff directly in touch with the prac- 
tical realities of day-to-day teach- 
ing in the schools. 

The instructional team, one of the 
major undertakings that have so far 
emerged from the partnership be- 
tween the schools and the Univer- 
sity, is in itself a device to release 
the teacher from his professional 
isolation. Like any other partner- 
ship, team teaching is a vehicle for 
bringing out the strengths of each 
member in order to compensate for 
the weaknesses of other members. 

“With the strengths of one part- 
ner protecting the weaknesses of 
another, just as they do in a marital 
team, the instructional team pro- 


Rapt attention prevailed at all WIP sessions at the University. 
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vides the essential security that can 
come from a mature relationship,” 
says Program Director John Guy 
Fowlkes, former dean of the Uni- 
versitys School of Education and 
for two years advisor to the In- 
dian Ministry of Education in New 
Delhi. 


Instructional Teams 


Eleven instructional teams went 
into operation after the first Im- 
provement Program summer con- 
ference on the University’s Madison 
campus in 1959. During this year’s 
conference, attended by 217 teach- 
ers, concrete plans were laid to 
form or augment at least twice that 
many teams. So this year one or 
more teams are scheduled for every 
one of the participating school sys- 
tems—Hales Corners, Janesville, 
La Crosse, Madison, Manitowoc, 
Racine, Wausau, and West Bend. 

The partnership principle affects 
the financial support of the Im- 
provement Program, too. Altho the 
project was initiated in April, 1959, 
under a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, the University and 
the school systems have allocated 
increasingly substantial sums toward 
Improvement Program efforts. 

But perhaps the most dramatic 
demonstration of the partnership 
idea is the four-week summer con- 
ference at the University. This year 
36 speakers from thruout the na- 
tion, more than 100 resource per- 
sons, and 15 conference staff mem- 





‘bers worked side by side with 
teachers and other local educational 
leaders to discover or devise better 
means of instruction. 

After appearing before the gen- 
eral sessions, most of the speakers 
stayed on a day or two to meet 
with small groups of participants 
and share their thinking with them. 
In this way the teachers benefited 
from face-to-face contacts with such 
educators as Lester W. Nelson, 
treasurer of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education; William 
M. Brish, superintendent of schools 
in Hagerstown, Md., where the first 
countywide closed circuit educa- 
tional television installation was set 
up; Sister M. Theresa Brentano, the 
international pioneer in the use of 
the electronic classroom; John E. 
Ivey, Jr., president of the Midwest 
Program on Airborne Television In- 
struction, the project which will 
broadcast videotaped instruction 
into schools of five states (including 
Wisconsin) from a plane circling 
over Indiana some time this school- 
year; Samuel M. Brownell, former 
United States commissioner of edu- 
cation and now superintendent of 
the Detroit Public Schools; Henry 
H. Hill, president of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers and of 
the American Association of Colleges 
of Teacher Education. 

George E. Watson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, told 
the conference participants that he 
expected them to erect “beacon 
lights for school systems thruout 
the state.” 


Introduction of the machine. 


“Yes, the University is trying to 
sell the schools a bill of goods,” 
Paul W. Eberman, associate dean of 
the School vf Education said. “But 
the bill of goods is nothing more 
nor less than a philosophy of ‘Let’s 
find out which ways work best. ’” 
He emphasized that the University 
has no set answers for educational 
problems. 

Dr. Fowlkes renewed his attack 
on the notion that all classes should 
be limited to about 25 students, 
carefully pointing out that by this 
he meant some classes should be 
very much bigger so that others 
could be very much smaller and so 
that teachers could even have time 
for far more individual instruction 
than they have when all classes are 
nearly the same size. 


Manitowoc program explained. 


Methods of Study 

While such speeches during gen- 
eral sessions served to arouse the 
teachers into taking a critical look 
at present practices and to confront 
them with educational advances 
thruout the nation, the real work of 
the conference was done in small 
group meetings and individually. As 
many as 25 separate groups would 
often meet at one time in different 
rooms in the Wisconsin Center and 
nearby buildings. The teachers spent 
many hours in the book stacks of 
the University library, in the offices 
of scholars and consultants on Bas- 
com Hill, in the University Numeri- 
cal Analysis Laboratory, the Bureau 
of Audio Visual Instruction, the 


West Bend films a session. 


Washington Laboratory School, or 
the WHA television studios. 

Pushing television cameras around 
the floor, teaching under the blaze 
of studio lights, critiquing scores of 
educational videotapes, 21 of the 
conference participants learned the 
potentials of instructional TV both 
from the standpoint of the studio 
teacher and from the standpoint of 
the classroom teacher who uses TV. 
Quoting Anatole France, William G. 
Harley, president of the National 
Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, who guided the television 
segment of the conference, said he 
hoped only “to set spark to the spirit 
so that the (teachers) might catch 
fire where they are inflammable.” 

Altho University credit require- 
ments made grading unavoidable, 
the teachers attending the confer- 
ence were not otherwise treated as 
students, but as colleagues and part- 
ners. Dr. Fowlkes announced before 
the opening of the conference, “We 
will not pretend that we can teach 
teachers how to teach.” 

He later added, “Learning is the 
process of discovery for and by one- 
self. To me, then, it follows that 
those we call teachers at their best 
are partners in learning, stimulators, 
and resource people—as opposed to 
prescribers, dictators, exhorters, and 
nursemaids.” 

This philosophy pervaded the 
structure and dynamics of the en- 
tire conference. Staff members did 
not tell anyone what to do with 
their time. Some few teachers who 
weren't accustomed to this kind of 
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professional freedom found it be- 
wildering at first. But the climate of 
freedom probably helped make the 
summer of 1960 a productive grow- 
ing season for most of the teachers. 


Reporting on Teaching Ideas 


In the last week of the confer- 
ence, which ended August 5, teach- 
ers reported on teaching ideas that 
they would try out this year in 
their classrooms. Besides instruc- 
tional teams, these ideas included 
the testing of electronic sight and 
sound equipment in the teaching of 
music, note-taking, foreign lan- 
guages; initiation of a “phonics” ap- 
proach to music instruction in an 
elementary school; content renewal 
projects, especially in mathematics, 
science, languages, and social stud- 
ies; measurement of the effects of 
grouping, acceleration, enrichment, 
and specific teaching methods; a 
comprehensive K-6 sociometric 
testing program; and a systematic 
effort to ask more demanding ques- 
tions in tests and discussions. And if 
ideas develop as they did a year 
earlier, many other projects will be 
taking shape and undergoing evalu- 
ation in the months ahead. 

One of last year’s projects was so 
successful that it has been expanded. 
Under the guidance of Henry Van 
Engen, UW professor of education 
and mathematics and co-author of 
the textbook series “Seeing Thru 
Arithmetic” which shifts the empha- 
sis from mathematical manipula- 
tion to mathematical understanding, 
a television series in mathematics 
was broadcast from WHA-TV stu- 
dios to about 30 seventh and eighth 
grade classes in Madison and sur- 
rounding communities. The series 
helped classroom teachers bring 
modern mathematics to their stu- 
dents. This year a fourth grade 
arithmetic series, taught by Marilyn 
Zweng, is reaching some 2,300 pu- 
pils in Madison, Milwaukee, Racine, 
West Bend, and other cities. And 
ninth grade programs, conducted by 
Don Lichtenberg, (who was the 
studio teacher for the original series 
last spring), are going into 17 
classes. 

Another undertaking begun last 
spring makes it possible for the 
shorthand teacher to “split” her per- 
sonality five ways. One multiple- 
channel tape-teaching console was 
installed in a shorthand classroom at 
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A consultant gives advice. 


TV possibilities are 


explored. 





Washington Park High School, Ra- 
cine, and a second in a room at East 
High School, Madison. The appara- 
tus, which provides dictation at four 
speeds simultaneously, is connected 
to individual listening units on 30 
student desks, freeing the teacher 
to give help where needed while 
each student takes dictation at a 
speed that suits his ability. “Results 
have been encouraging thus far,” 
according te Russell J. Hosler, pro- 
fessor of education and project con- 
sultant. “But in continuing the re- 
search this year we will give more 
attention to the student’s proper 
choice of dictation speed.” 

Among other projects well under 
way are the following: 

1. Twenty-five older, brighter, 
and higher achieving second-graders 
in Racine were given concentrated 
third grade work this summer and 
entered the fourth grade this fall. 
If they do not suffer any emotional, 
social, or scholastic harm, 25 
matched pupils in a control group 
will take a concentrated fourth 
grade course next summer and enter 
the fifth. grade next fall. All 50 
would then be the youngest, rather 
than oldest, in their graduating 
class and, it is hoped, they would 
be more adequately challenged by 
their schoolwork. 

2. A staff utilization study was 
begun last year in Janesville to open 
the way for a more effective deploy- 
ment of personnel. The first step, 
now completed, was to detect the 
kinds of administrative behavior the 
teachers expected of their principals 
as well as the actual behavior the 
teachers had observed and to inven- 
tory “decision points,” cr the staff 
members to whom teachers would 
turn with different kinds of prob- 


A typical program 
for an afternoon. 


lems. The second step is a coopera- 
tive study within the school system 
of results and a reappraisal of staff 
roles. 

3. The effects of eight approaches 
in teaching a current events article 
in Manitowoc ninth grade social 
studies classes were statistically 
compared. Early returns on _ the 
data indicated that the “read and 
teacher question” methcd worked 
best for the boys and “homework 
and discussion” worked best for the 
girls. But the evaluation was based 
only on recall. So this year Manito- 
woc teachers will try to test for 
higher levels of learning—such as 
application, analysis, and synthesis 
—thru a similar experiment in the 
eleventh grade. 

4. Most of the participating school 
systems have now hired some in- 
structional secretaries to relieve 
teachers of such nonteaching chores 
as taking attendance, ccllecting 
money, duplicating instructional ma- 
terials, correcting objective tests by 
key, and arranging parent confer- 
ences. These duties, it has been esti- 


‘- Candid comments after 
— a session is over. 


mated, take up at least 20% of a 
teacher’s time, 

The teaching internship program, 
under which 38 outstanding college 
graduates this summer started work- 
ing toward certification and a mas- 
ter's degree, is a leading example 
of the Improvement Program’s com- 
mitment to the University—local 
school partnership idea. Each of 
these teacher candidates this year 
will spend a semester as a fulltime, 
salaried ($1,000) intern in one of 
the elementary or secondary schools 
participating in the Improvement 
Program. In this way, local teachers 
of acknowledged professional stat- 
ure will more fully share in the 
preparation of newcomers to their 
profession. And the intern will gain 
the experience of working in an in- 
structional team, which seems to 
offer a convenient arrangement for 
the guidance of new as well as 
prospective teachers. 

Neophyte teachers, however, are 
net the only ones who find benefits 
in the instructional team. Veteran 
Wisconsin teachers who worked in 
teams last year generally report that 
they “never worked so hard—or so 
well.” And many say that because 
they had pupils in common with 
other teachers they had, for the 
first time in their careers, firm 
grounds for professional discussion 
with colleagues. As a result, they 
say, seemingly hopeless problems 
that arose in their classrooms weren't 
quite so discouraging as when those 
problems had to be faced alone. 

The Improvement Program, too, 
is an alliance of colleagues. It brings 
together talent from the community, 
state, and nation so that the teacher 
does not have to face all his profes- 
sional problems alone. 
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N A BRIGHT day in the mid- 

dle of September, three of us 
from Madison—from WEA, State 
College Regents, and the Depart- 
ment—drove to the outskirts of Be- 
lcit to visit the rural teacher of the 
year, Mrs. Ellen Wildermuth. 

As we approached Morgan 
School, it was with some difficulty 
that we could pick out the school 
from among the suburban homes 
surrounding it. The building, a one- 
story structure of six rooms, one 
mile from Beloit, might have been 
taken for a large ranch home had 
we not noted the flagpole carrying 
both American and Wisconsin flags 
and a number cf automobiles parked 
near the building. 

The room into which we were 
ushered was a modern, functional, 
first-grade room with the wall op- 
posite windows lined with handy- 
opening clothes closets and labora- 
tory corner with running water and 
sink. At the front was the chalk- 
board flanked by bulletin boards, 
above the board, for constant refer- 
ence, a permanent display of upper 
and lower case letters of the alpha- 
bet and numbers from 1-10. In the 
back of the room were bulletin 
beards and in the rear corner of the 
room near the windows book shelves 
and a reading table covered with 
attractive books for first graders. 
Under the windows toward the front 
of the room work tables supported 
nature exhibits of various kinds. In 
the front ccrner near the windows 
a cabinet revealed many educa- 
tional games, while unobtrusively 
situated at the front and opposite 
the windows the teacher’s desk was 
visible. The room was neat and well 
kept and, with the movable furni- 
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The Wisconsin Agriculturist and the National Education 
Association annually sponsor the Rural Teacher Award. 
This year Mrs. Ellen Wildermuth, first grade teacher 
in the Morgan School near Beloit, receives the honor. 
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ure, could be adapted to the many 
uses and needs of first graders. 


Interview at Lunch Time 


We met Mrs. Wildermuth, a first 
grade teacher, during the lunch hour 
in order that she would be free of 
teaching duties. At her desk, Mrs. 
Wildermuth rose and greeted us 
and made us quite comfortable in 
the Lilliputian seats of first graders. 
Tho a veteran teacher of some 26 
years, with graying hair, Mrs. Wil- 
dermuth’s youthful smile and energy 
belied her years. One’s immediate 
impression was that of a competent 
person, at home with both children 
and adults. 

Early in our conversation with 
Mrs. Wildermuth, we were inter- 
rupted by a mother looking for her 
first grade daughter. It seem that 
the daughter, who lives near the 
school and who ordinarily goes 





Mrs. Wildermuth explains. 


home to lunch, hadn’t come home. 
We learned that the little girl had 
secretly made a lunch for herself 
and taken it to school to eat with 
the transported children and to be 
with her teacher. She had neglected 
to get an excuse from her mother to 
stay the noon hour. With the lost 
found, just one of the many prob- 
lems for a first grade teacher, we 
were able to continue our interview 
with Mrs. Wildermuth. 

Why had Mrs. Wildermuth cho- 
sen to teach and to teach young 
children? “I feel,” she said, “that it 
is important that young children get 
a good start. If I can help them to 
develop wholesome and abiding in- 
terests early, I feel that I have 
helped to check juvenile delin- 
quency. I believe that early devel- 
opment of good attitudes and ideals 
thru interest in nature and good 
reading is one good way to give 
children the start they need.” 


Pupil Contributions 


We watched with interest as these 
young first graders brought in grass- 
hoppers and a kitten to add to the 
room’s large collection of flora and 
fauna. All the children gathered in 
a circle around the teacher as she 
experimented with the kitten to 
learn its dietary preferences. Was it 
warm milk or hamburger? The cat 
left no one in doubt; it was warm 
milk. 

Tho we were not able to see her 
teach her 17 fledglings reading, her 
greatest admitted challenge, we did 
see evidences of it. On an easel was 
mounted a sheaf of large sheets of 
paper on which was inscribed in 
large manuscript writing the follow- 
ing class composition: 





SHADY LANE 


We walked down Lee Lane 

We saw a squirrel’s nest 

A black crow sat on the top of a tree 
We heard a blue jay say 

Thief, Thief—etc. 


This class composition followed a 
nature hike that morning down a 
neighborhood lane. 

Mrs. Wildermuth came to the at- 
tention of the committee on selec- 
tion of the rural teacher thru rec- 
ommendation by the Grange, an 
adult organization. She has been 
very active in her home community 
in community betterment projects 
with emphasis on conservation. Yet 
she says, “Altho I am active in adult 
civic affairs, at bottom my interest is 
always in what the adult activities 
contribute to the betterment of chil- 
dren and youth.” (For those inter- 
ested in a fuller account of these 


The class kitty preferred milk. 


activities see Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist, September 3, 1960). 


Professional Activities 


A member of local, state, and na- 
tional teachers organizations, Mrs. 
Wildermuth is also very active in 
local professional work. She is now 
chairman of the countywide Art Cur- 
riculum Committee which is seeking 
to develop a large circulating art ex- 
hibit for the schools of Rock County. 

Mrs. Wildermuth will receive her 
degree in elementary education from 
Wisconsin State College at White- 
water next summer (1961). She says 
she would have had it earlier but 
she took courses designed to help 
her with her immediate needs and 
interests rather than the required 
ones. 
She is the wife of a farmer, has a 
son in the Armed Services, and lives 
on a dairy farm of 104 acres about 
eight miles from her present school. 
Besides her school and community 
work, she assists her husband in the 
care of some 300-400 chickens. 

While not a native, most of her 
life and all of her teaching has been 
in Rock County. She has chosen to 
sink her roots deeply in the place of 
her choice and is making and will 
continue to make long-lasting con- 
tributions to her community. 

The sponsors of the Rural Teacher 
Award are the Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist and the National Education 
Association. It is given to Mrs. Wil- 


Outside interest in science. 


dermuth on the basis of “her dedica- 
tion to rural youth, her loyalty to 
the teaching profession, and her 
great service to the community.” 

Her principal, Stanley Angell, 
whom we saw briefly, spoke very 
highly of Mrs. Wildermuth’s ability 
and remarked that the school felt 
honored that she had been chosen. 
Her County Superintendent, Don- 
ald Upson, reiterated and reinforced 
this opinion. 

Altho we agree with her that 
there may be others as deserving 
as she, we believe with the judges 
that Mrs. Ellen Wildermuth is an 
excellent choice. 





No School Solicitation 


The decision of the Green Bay 
Board of Education to prohibit all 
solicitation within the schools by 
students for charitable as well as 
commercial organizations was a wise 
one and overdue. The astounding 
totals of the numbers of organiza- 
tions soliciting and the hours spent 
on such activity have been snow- 
balling for several years. Today’s 
school children need all the time 
possible on school activities and 
studies. 

The competition that is develop- 
ing in the labor market, on college 
entrance requirements and for mean- 
ingful educational standards is bring- 
ing about an overhauling that is 
healthy for the schools. This does not 
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necessarily mean there will be sud- 
den or radical changes. But time has 
become very valuable. There are not 
enough hours in the school day for 
many students to take the courses 
they want or for teachers to require 
the depth in study they rightfully 
think important. Obviously the un- 
necessary and the obsolete must be 
abandoned. 

_ Charitable solicitation is a worthy 
project for young citizens. But it 
should not be conducted thru the 
schools or on school time. Happily 
the molding of the “whole child” is 
being handed back in part to par- 
ents, churches and outside groups 
where a great deal of it belongs.— 
Green Bay Press-Gazette 


Establishing Standards 


A mature profession assumes re- 
sponsibility for establishing its 
standards. These standards protect 
both the profession and society. 
They promise support for the com- 
petent practitioner and elimination 
of the unfit from the profession. 

MarcGaRET LINDSEY 
Professor of Education 
Columbia University 





Suppose you find a sentence like 
this in your manuscript: “When a 
closely correlated film is used in con- 
junction with verbal instruction, we 
can confidently expect an increase 
in the efficacy of the lesson.” 
Wouldn't it mean the same if you 
said: “Children learn more when 
the teacher uses a film to teach a 
specific lesson?” 
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|MPRESSIONS of that first few 

weeks of school: five year old 
sandy, kicking and struggling each 
iorning as her father carries her 
nto the classroom, deposits her on 
he floor, and pulls the door shut be- 
ween the child and himself; 15 year 
Id Jim, whose first written English 
issignment includes sentences like, 
‘the first things that can remeber 
‘hat I don’t reling was went I shuet- 
ing my brother righ abuaf the eye 
when a beegun. In the last monte 
then buy brock a door I was in on 
that we had to stand for one week,”; 
or nine year old Bill, IQ of 120 but 


reading at a first grade level. Prob-- 


lems aren't they? Not problem kids, 
but youngsters developing in a way 
that will curtail their optimum 
growth and that may make class- 
room adjustment impossible. 

“What do I do?” you ask. “Help, 
refer, or just look the other way?” 
It is our impression that some teach- 
ers, tho willing, are unable to face 
these problems; they lack knowl- 
edge in the skills and procedures to 
be used. Others are too willing to 
pass the buck; they turn the case 
over to a counselor or specialist with 
the thought, “There, I've done my 
share.” A Child Study Center on the 
campus of La Crosse State College 
has been established to demonstrate 
“diagnostic teaching” and to con- 
vince students and inservice teach- 
ers that classroom personnel can and 
must take the responsibility for help- 
ing these youngsters grow and must 
expect to work with the specialists 
in a team effort. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Teacher--- 


DON’T PASS THE BUCK! 


All teachers, working daily with pupils, can readily 

see individuals who can’t or don't do the work of 
their age group. The reason may be discovered and a 
remedy found thru the help of the Child Study Center. 


KENNETH R. FISH 
Associate Professor of Psychology 


ROBERT M. JACKSON 
Associate Professor of Psychology 


BERNARD J. YOUNG 
Professor of Education 
Wisconsin State College, La Crosse 


A Case in Point 

But let’s take a case: Jim, who at 
15 years of age and after ten years 
of schooling can barely read and 
write his own name. Further obser- 
vation only substantiates what we 
might assume from the work sample 
quoted in the first paragraph. Jim is 
reading at no better than the third 
grade level, and his parents report 
that he doesn’t even read a comic 
book at home. His eighth grade 
teacher predicts that he will drop 
out of school as soon as he reaches 
his 16th birthday, 

A “staffing” is arranged on school 


Testing the pupil 
is the first step. 


time. The building principal, each 
of Jim’s classroom teachers,- and the 
guidance specialist sit together over 
a cup of coffee and explore the boy’s 
behavior. The emphasis is on ac- 
cumulating and using all data and 
impressions available at present and 
in determining what additional in- 
formation is essential before a diag- 
nosis can be made, Jim, we find, 
shows some flashes of potential in 
his oral performance but lacks con- 
fidence in himself and is consider- 
ably below ninth grade achievement 
standards in his academic courses. 
Interest level and span are almost 
non-existent. College student observ- 
ers attending the conference com- 
ment later about the wealth of 
accumulated information when a 
staff pools their observations and 
evaluations about an_individual’s 
work, home, health, attitudes, and 
relationships with his peer group. 
It is the consensus of the group 
that a diagnosis and subsequent 
course of action must await the 
gathering of additional data about 
Jim. Evidence is still sketchy about 
his academic potential, the parent- 
child relationships, and the cause of 
his reading difficulties. The special- 
ists are to fulfill their obligations by 
interviewing and testing Jim and by 
making a home visit, Findings: Jim’s 
IQ is in the normal range, his read- 
ing problem is traced to certain de- 
ficiencies in early reading skills, and 
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sibling rivalry is present with both 
an older and a younger brother. 

A second “staffing” is held to as- 
sess this new information and draw 
a tentative diagnosis and course-of- 
action from the results of the child 
study procedures. The teachers in- 
volved conclude that Jim has a 
potential for high school work as in- 
dicated by the individual intelli- 
gence test. They see a_ particular 
need for Jim to feel successful in his 
school work, to help motivate the 
boy, and to build self-confidence. 
Tutoring and a summer reading 
clinic are to be arranged. The staff 
is in agreement that Jim should be 
graded in terms of what he can do 
at present, and that certain sopho- 
more courses are unrealistic for Jim 
in terms of his poor reading skills. 

A year has passed. Jim has been 
tutored, passed into the next grade, 
attended the reading clinic, and he 
is still in school. Progress is being 
made in achievement, attitude, and 
growth of self-confidence because a 
high school staff felt a sense of re- 
sponsibility and worked together to 
understand and teach more effec- 
tively a 15 year old boy “who 
wouldn’t make it past his 16th birth- 
day.” 


Philosophy and Procedures 

This is diagnostic or individual 
centered teaching, the responsibility 
and privilege of every classroom 
teacher. Guidance of this nature is 
within the capabilities of any teach- 
ing staff, elementary, junior or se- 
nior high, and can be accomplished 


irrespective of the size of the school. 
The recipe is simple: an interest in 
the individual student, child study, 
and team action by teachers, par- 
ents, and the specialists available. 
A careful review of these procedures 
should give evidence of this. 

First, teachers sensitive to the de- 
velopmental needs of youngsters 
must identify individuals who need 
help. The problem could be under- 
achievement as with the case of Jim, 
or it could be fulfilling the potential 
of a gifted child. Parents or teach- 
ers recognizing problems and wish- 
ing to refer them to the Child Study 
Center at La Crosse State College 
file a referral blank which carries 
the signature of the teacher, parent, 
and school administrator. This blank 
also provided for a brief statement 
of the problem in addition to infor- 
mation regarding the home back- 
ground and school history of the 
subject. 

Child study is the second basic 
step for diagnostic teaching. When 
a case has been accepted by the 
Center for study, a staff member 
meets with the teacher and parents, 
separately or together as is deemed 
most desirable, and plans with them 
the nature of the diagnostic proce- 
dure. A staff member may meet with 
the subject for additional informa- 
tion. Thru these interviews, data 
significant to the problem are col- 
lected and recorded for future study. 
Selected college students observe 
procedures and with careful direc- 
tion participate in some phases of 
diagnosis, 


" ake 


School team confers with parent. 


Attention is paid to the health of 
the individual, past history of be- 
havior at home and school, his 
school record, and his relationship 
to members of his family and his 
peer group. Every attempt is made 
to locate clues on his present per- 
formance and attitude levels and, if 
a junior-senior high school pupil, to 
learn something about his vocational 
aspirations. 

If any information seems incon- 
clusive or inadequate, an attempt 
is made to supplement it. The 
subject may be advised to have a 
complete medical examination by 
his family physician, and it may be 
decided to give him additional 
“school” tests. An individual intelli- 
gence test may be administered by 
one of the staff, he may be given a 
diagnostic test or tests in an acade- 
mic area, or he may be tested for 
audio and visual acuity if there is 
reason to suspect weakness in these 
senses. Again, careful records are 
kept of his performance. 

A team approach to diagnosing 
and constructing a course of action 
is the third phase in this guidance 
program. Once all data are assem- 
bled, another “staffing” is scheduled 
in which parents, clinicians, teach- 
ers, and administrators meet in 
round table session to discuss find- 
ings and make recommendations for 
cooperative action. 

To date, the significant character- 
istic of concerted efforts among pro- 
fessors, teachers, principals, and par- 
ents have been the feeling by each 
that, “Here’s a person who needs 
our help, so what can we do to help 
him?” When so frequently no one 
person has held keys to an answer, 
all persons concerned may provide 
some clues to the identity of the 
problem. Once identified, the prob- 
lem can usually be solved or re- 
duced by referral or directed atten- 
tion. 

Directed attention as a kind of 
therapy is perceived as the school 
and home’s cooperatively working 
out an agreed upon “plan of action.” 
Ordinarily this means concerned 
teachers working with parents to 
adjust the school’s program and to 
provide challenging yet successful 
activities for the subject. Note that 
responsibility for guiding the sub- 
ject’s behavior and controlling his 
environments following diagnostic 
procedures rightfully belongs to the 
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assroom teacher and the parents. 
)f course they must have constant 
upport and direction from the in- 
erested school administration, and, 
vhen available, from the guidance 
-pecialists. 

This, then, is a synoptic report of 
basic philosophy and procedures in- 
herent in the efforts of this new 
Child Study Center experiment at 
la Crosse State College. What, 
then, are some implications for our 
schools? 


Implications! Applications! 

Only a year old and really an old 
idea tried locally, this experiment 
seems already to have underscored 
a well established truth! This is that 
the interested elementary and sec- 
ondary classroom teacher is able 
and eager to open doors and clear 
pathways for improved and satisfy- 
ing pupil behavior and performance 
when he possesses security from the 
understanding, encouragement and 
support of his principal, and when 
a service agency like the Center is 
available, That the classroom teacher 
is the indispensable and effective 
guidance agent for his pupils is pa- 
tiently evident. If more Wisconsin 
schools, especially small and me- 
dium sized ones, are to provide 


helpful guidance services, and this 
is a must in our new integrated dis- 
tricts, what are some implications 
for teachers, building principals, su- 
perintendents, and possibly for col- 
leges? 


Implications for Teachers 


1, They must be products of supe- 
rior four-or five-year programs in 
teacher education, They must be 
well grounded in general education, 
must study a well organized se- 
quence of pedagogical courses, and, 
especially if secondary teachers, 
must complete strong major—minor 
combinations. 

2. They must possess information 
and attitudes about child develop- 
ment that enable them to detect 
early under-achievers and unhappy 
children, often the same pupils. 

3. They should have reasonable 
class loads if identification and fol- 
low-thru on pupil problems are 
feasible. 

4, They must accept and become 
skilled in using the “team approach” 
for providing guidance services. 
They must become proficient in pro- 
ductive use of group processes, of 
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The staff analyzes the facts. 


“action-research” techniques. They 
must want and be able to use con- 
sultant help. 

5. They must possess sophistica- 
tion about the limitations and uses 
of standardized tests of different 
sorts and be able to make functional 
use of cumulative record data. 
Implications for Principals 

1, They must recognize that the 
key guidance person is the class- 
room teacher. 

2. They must recognize that little 
effective guidance of the kind dis- 
cussed here is likely if teachers are 
overloaded with numbers of classes 
and/or pupils. 

3. They must provide testing tools, 
conference rooms, file cases, and the 
scheduled time required for teachers 
to perform this kind of educational 
task. 

4, They must deliberately plan 
time for and demonstrate interest in 
working directly with teachers and 
parents who seek help. 

5. They must provide for teachers 
an abundance and variety of class- 
room teaching tools, texts, and other 
materials to help teachers challenge 
all pupils. 

6. They must select the best pre- 
pared teachers for their staffs and 
assist teachers in securing well 
planned and managed classroom en- 
vironments and activities. They must 
help convince their communities 
that “top-notch” teachers are “better 
buys” than mediocre ones, 


Implications for Superintendents 


1. They, too, must recognize that 
the key to effective pupil guidance 


is the superior classroom teacher, 

2. They must provide full time, 
well prepared principals who have 
successful experience in areas they 
administer. Principals of this calibre, 
with authority from their combined 
preparation and experience, should 
be the supervisors of curriculum and 
instruction in their buildings. 

3. They must provide adequate 
secretarial help and supplies for 
each school building. 

4. They must provide, along with 
all staff members, leadership in in- 
terpreting the guidance philosophy 
and program to the community. 

5. They must work with teachers 
and principals in establishing work- 
ing relations with local agencies and 
institutions that provide special serv- 
ices for child guidance. Indeed, they 
should work with neighboring 
school districts toward cooperative 
support of and sharing of available 
agencies. 

6. They must recognize that each 
attendance area building is com- 
posed of a unique group of teach- 
ers, pupils, parents, and problems. 
Therefore, while ever conscious of 
school system policies and objec- 
tives, they must encourage each of 
these “building” groups to work in 
their own best ways toward solution 
of their unique problems. 


Implications for Colleges 


It is recognized that some college 
staff members frequently become in- 
volved in too many activities that 
interfere with their assigned and 
usually primary function of teach- 

(Turn to Page 25) 
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TRAVEL 
WEA-NEA WAY 


If you are planning to see your 
own USA or to go abroad next 
summer investigate the services 
your education associations offer. 


AVE you used your WEA-NEA 

Travel Service? Probably you 
are planning a travel experience for 
one of your summer vacations. If 
so, consider now how your Wiscon- 
sin Education Association and Na- 
tional Education Association Travel 
Service can help you get more value 
fer your travel dollars and have a 
more satisfying travel experience 
too. 

The jointly sponsored educational 
travel program is a program of group 
travel during the teacher’s summer 
vacation period. It is a service of 
the educaticnal associations to their 
membership that costs your state 
association not a penny to operate. 
The service is self-supporting, with 
participants paying their own way. 
The travel projects, planned and op- 
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Bullock cart at Taipeh, Formosa. 


erated by the Division of Travel 
Service of the Naticnal Education 
Association, are truly educational 
experiences, A typical project is de- 
scribed in the following paragraph. 

A WEA-NEA travel group is 
composed of teachers (and _ their 
relatives and friends) from many 
states. The group follows a_pre- 
planned itinerary under the leader- 
ship of an educator. The trip is 
planned to include experiences that 
help the teacher understand the 
area thru which he travels. Typical 
experiences are observation of local 
industries, meetings with lecal edu- 
cators, talks by diplomatic person- 
nel, and visits to cultural centers. 
Yet there’s time for shopping and 
sightseeing. 

Lest you decide that this sounds 


Indian woman 
carrying flowers 
to market in 

Quito, Equador. 


Panagra Photo 


too serious for you, let us describe 
these experiences in another Way. 
The travel group is guided by a 
man who knows the country thru 
which they are traveling. They un- 
derstand the significance of what 
they see because the area is inter- 
preted to them. 

Is this a fun experience? Very 
much so, if you enjoy learning about 
what you are seeing, and who 
doesn’t want his money’s worth? No 
teacher wants to invest hundreds of 
dollars ina trip and see nothing but 
cathedrals and museums, meet no 
one but bus drivers and hotel em- 
ployees, and bring back nothing but 
an empty purse and junk souvenirs. 
That’s the type of experience you're 
guaranteed not to have as a mem- 
ber of a WEA-NEA group. The 
purposes of our educational travel 
program are to increase the teach- 
ers knowledge of other lands and 
peoples, and to help the teacher 
develop an attitude of international 
understanding that he will commu- 
nicate to his students. 

The WEA-NEA travel program 
for 1961 is described in an attrac- 
tive folder that is available by writ- 
ing to the Wisconsin Education 
Association, 404 Insurance Building, 
Madison 3, Wis. Travel projects to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Europe, around the 
world, Mexico, South America, 
Russia, and the Eastern and West- 
ern United States are included in 
the program. Academic credit is 
available fcr participation in these 
projects. 
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H*é you ever heard a child 
say, “What is it?” Nearly every- 
one has. A child’s curiosity is like 
lightning, the great potential is 
there, but how can it be harnessed? 

For some time before the begin- 
ning of this school year a great deal 
of thinking was done concerning the 
natural curiosity of children which 
often goes untapped in school. How 
could this curiosity be transformed 
into useful seeking after knowledge 
and using sources available to de- 
velop research abilities? To have 
this curiosity utilized to its fullest, 
the medium must be fun for the 
child to use. One day last fall an 
idea came and before it was lost in 
the routine of daily living, develop- 
ment of the idea had begun. The 
materials used in this project were 
a few scraps of wood and some 
salvaged plates of glass. With two 
coats of enamel and a printed card 
it became a reality—a transformer of 
lightning. The class calls it appropri- 
ately the “What’s-It-Box.” 

The outside dimensions of this 
box are 12” x 11” x 13” and this size 
seems to be desirable. It will accom- 
modate a fairly large object, and yet 
doesn’t look strange with an object 
the size of a pea. It can be made at 
very little expense, as salvaged ma- 
terials may be used. The only actual 
expense would be for the enamel. 


Pupil Interest 

How does it work? On Monday 
morning an unknown object is 
placed in the box. When the chil- 
dren arrive, they head for the ledge 
where the “What’s-It-Box” is situ- 
ated. Later, after the regular day has 
begun, the class talks for a few min- 
utes about the object and some lead- 
ing hints are given. The amount and 
extensiveness of the hints depends 
on the availability of material on the 
object. Some answers can be found 
in encyclopedias and books, some 
from parents, and friends, and, if 
pictures are used, newspapers, ra- 
dios, television, and magazines. 
From Monday until Friday the rest 
is up to the children. On Friday, the 
answers are collected. Over the 
week-end the teacher reads and eval- 
uates the answers. The point system 
used thus far allows ten points for a 
satisfactory answer. The name of the 
object receives two points and an 
exceptional answer could get up to 
20 points. A record is kept of the 
total accumulated points. Each Mon- 
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day the object and the answers are 
discussed and the current standings 
reported. 

There is sufficient motivation with- 
out a prize, but one could be given 
to the high student of the year as an 
added incentive. Perhaps a diction- 
ary or other book would be suitable. 

What have the results been? The 


indications are that the box not only 
helps to utilize and satisfy the 
child’s curiosity, but has the follow- 
ing indirect effects: 

1. It adds interest to school life. 

2. It helps to broaden the scope of the 
child’s knowledge. 

3. It challenges the bright child. 

4. It encourages the use of resource 
materials of all types including 
newspapers, television. radio, and 
magazines. 

5. It gets the children and their par- 
ents working together. 

. It starts a seeking after knowledge 
in the child, and if properly handled, 
gets him away from mere parroting 
without understanding. 


Limitations of Project 


What are its limitations? The most 
prominent limitations are: first, the 
amount of imagination possessed by 
the teacher using it, and secondly, 
the amount and readability of the 
available resource material (not an 
insurmountable obstacle, but limit- 
ing). One thing which may be en- 
countered is the sharing of answers 
by several of the students, but this is 
not a large factor if the approach is 
one of being a personal challenge to 
the child. 

What are its possibilities? Its pos- 
sibilities are bounded only by the 
potential and imagination of those 
who use it. It is conceivable that it 
could be used in every grade from 
kindergarten thru high school, and 
possibly further. At the lowest levels 
the answers would have to be ob- 
tainable in verbal form to the child 
and possibly the answer shown in 
picture form. At the high school 
level, the box might be utilized by 
chemistry, biology, physics, general 
science, and history teachers and 
possibly others. 


Source of Objects 

How do you get objects? This 
hasn’t as yet been a real problem. 
The teacher becomes object con- 
scious, and other people like to help 
find them. Some of the objects which 
have been used were of lesser value 
than others, and these will be 
dropped and replaced with others in 
the future. The first year is neces- 
sarily an experiment, but an enjoy- 
able one. The smallest object used 
thus far was a ball of natural black 
pepper, and the largest was an Arab 
fez. The objects have ranged from 
those best categorized under the 
social studies, to those which would 
come best under science, arithmetic, 
or home arts, It is important that the 
objects be varied enough to allow a 
fairly equal chance for success to 
both boys and girls, and difficult 
enough to challenge the bright with- 
out subduing the below-average 
child. 

How many children participate? 
In the class, every child has sub- 
mitted at least one answer, and only 
one has stopped with that. The 
number of correct answers of vary- 
ing quality has ranged from a few 
the first week to almost maximum 
participation. The average per week 
for the 20 weeks is 19 correct an- 

(Turn to Page 16) 





Cadets Promote 
Safety Education 


Pupils find better ways to create 
interest in and enthusiasm for safety. 


HE SAFETY cadets at Roose- 

velt Schoo] in Wauwatosa are 
constantly searching for new and 
better ways of creating interest 
and enthusiasm in safety patrol 
programs. 

At the beginning of the school 
year the cadets started their safety 
campaign by organizing a club at 
which they could meet and discuss 
the duties and objectives of a good 
safety patrol. Sparked by enthusiasm 
the cadets decided that they would 
like to try to find a new, and, if pos- 
sible, a better way of developing a 


H. A. HAMANN 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Roosevelt School 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


tape recorder could be utilized very 
effectively to help teach safety. They 
found that it could be used 1) to 
create interest about safety in 
student groups, 2) to disseminate 
information about safety, 3) to de- 
velop proper automatic responses 
safely, and above all 4) to instill an 
awareness of safety in everyone. 


Recording a message for all pupils. 


modern, stimulating, and construc- 
tive attitude toward safety and 
safety education. 

The cadets, after studying the 
topic, seemed to feel that the safety 
program was so imperative that it 
should not be an accidental part in 
the present day proliferated curricu- 
lum. In a discussion the members 
agreed that they felt that safety was 
so important that they should utilize 
skillful and modern techniques in 
teaching the many facets of this es- 
sential program. 


Use of Tape Recorder 
The initial effort got off to a good 
start when the cadets found that the 
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Short messages recorded on the 
tape recorder by safety patrol] mem- 
bers were broadcast to the entire 
school over the public address sys- 
tem. One five minute taped mes- 
sage reached hundreds of students 
and teachers at one time. 

Safety messages that were devel- 
oped by the school safety program 
seemed to have a very positive, cre- 
ative, and powerful effect when 
played to parent groups, interested 
citizens, and civic organizations. The 
cadets found that a short message 
played at the proper time could 
cause the community to be stimu- 
lated into safety participation at all 
levels. 


Observation of Teachers 

Teachers also found that students 
learned many skills, concepts, and 
understandings while planning and 
taping a safety message. The tape 
recorder was utilized effectively to 
help promote the skills of creative 
writing, problem solving, and pub- 
lic speaking. Students gained addi- 
tional confidence, a feeling of be- 
longingness, and additional poise 
thru the correlation and integration 
of this program. 

The safety cadets found that the 
“audio-technique” had generated a 
terrific interest not only in students 
but also by the classroom teachers 
and everyone who heard or worked 
on the safety principles involved. 

Thru this modern tape record- 
ing innovation students begin to 
feel that it is their obligation to 
insure the safety of their peers 
and themselves. 

In retrospect let us state that 
safety does not have to be a dull 
and routine experience. Thru mod- 
ern methods, creations, and innova- 
tions safety programs can teach the 
safety objectives essential to the sci- 
entifically disciplined world of to- 
day. The tape recorder can often be 
utilized effectively to help instill the 
proper attitudes, habits, and under- 
standings, and reduce the likelihood 
of an accident before .a catastrophe 
occurs. 
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swers. It is believed that the wrong 
answers have some merit in them- 
selves, as the child gains knowledge 
and learns to be more discriminating. 

What do the parents think? Many 
parents have shown enthusiasm for 
the “What’s-It-Box” and have told 
how their children have sought their 
aid in locating and interpreting in- 
formation on the object. They tell of 
the eagerness with which their child 
goes after the answer. None have 
expressed a view that it is a waste 
of time. 

What is in it for the teacher? For 
the teacher it means additional work, 
but work which is in reality fun. 
Aside from the added knowledge ac- 
quired, there comes some of that in- 
definable reward which comes only 
to teachers and those who work with 
children. 


November 1960 














ERVICE to teachers is the heart of the National Ed- 

ucation Association program. This service takes 

L many forms, but it must reach the teacher to be 

effective. Whether the particular service you need to- 

day relates to instruction, salary, work of your local 

association, or some other field, the service comes to 
you. The NEA is where you are. 


One regular service which comes to you as a mem- 
ber is the NEA Journal, which brings you new ideas, 
how-to-do-it features, thoughtful discussions of school 
issues, reports of major topics being considered by 
the profession. But the JOURNAL is only one of a great 
Many services which are vital forces in improving 
teaching conditions for all, in making your future 
more secure. 


With your local and state associations, NEA is an 
essential part of the united profession which repre- 
sents you where you are and wherever educational 
problems arise. In another sense, too, NEA is where 
you are. For you, as a member, are the NEA. Your ac- 
tive participation makes your Association strong. Your 
membership is the magic ingredient. 


Share this feature with other teachers, to spread 
a greater awareness of the many group and individual 
services provided by the NEA. This material, which 
is made available through the NEA Expanded Pro- 
gram, is appearing in both the NEA JourNaL and 
in certain state-association journals 





Errecrive teaching and improved educational serv- | 
ice are concerns of every teacher and of the NE.\, 
More than a thousand publications of NEA and its de- 
partments provide help to teachers in their general 
classroom work and their special subject fields. A list 
of these publications appeared in the September NEA 
JournaL. NEA consultants may be called upon for 
help in many fields such as elementary education, the 
teaching of the academically talented, and audio-visual 
education. Teaching aids reprinted from the NEA 
JouRNAL are used in the classroom by thousands of 7 
teachers and students. (See illustration at the left.) 


NEA conferences bring the latest in techniques ~ 
and ideas to many teachers in various parts of the | 
country (below). The stimulation of these instruc- 
tional aids is helping to improve teaching in your 
school system. Similar conferences are held with local 
and state associations to consider professional prob- 
lems. 














Neep information on a subject relating to educa- 
tion or teacher-association work? A letter to the NEA 
will bring you a prompt reply and the information 
you request (right). Last year more than 12,000 mem- 
bers used this service of the Association. Information 
came to teachers where they needed it and when they 
neecled it. 


For example, a teacher interested in the subject of 
merit rating and salaries can write for facts about 
merit plans, which school systems are using them, 
how the plans work, and arguments pro and con. 
The reply will bring information compiled by NEA’s 
Research Division—factual, documented, authorita- 
tive. NEA research is respected everywhere as basic 
data in the fields it surveys. Its findings are ready for 
you when you need them. 


Many NEA services come to you through the mail 
—the JOURNAL and research publications for example. 


There are also materials available on loan, such as 
films produced jointly by NEA and your state associa- 
tion. Information and how-to-do-it ideas are sent to 
the office of your local association regularly. The 
NEA News, weekly newspaper about Association activ- 
ities, goes to many schools. Ask your principal to post 
it if he doesn’t do so already. 


A pleasant piece of mail—a refund check—has been 
received by many a teacher. (See illustration at the 
left.) As a result of vigorous nationwide effort spear- 
headed by NEA, and especially through work with 
the Congress and the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, the cost of continuing education for teachers 
is now deductible on federal income-tax returns in 
many cases. This has resulted in refunds totaling 
thousands of dollars for teachers who itemize their 
deductions. 


When you retire, more of your retirement income 
will be deductible because of the NEA-sponsored Ma- 
son Bill (now Sec. 37, Internal Revenue Code). 





Conprrions of work for teachers are better today 
(see photo at the left) because of the activities of 
their professional organizations. A national study of 
teachers’ working conditions, completed recently by 
the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, is be- 
ing used by local groups in studying their own 
schools and in developing recommendations for im- 
provement. For almost forty years, Research Division 
salary-survey data have been made available to local 
committees. 


Standards for teachers are higher because of the 
work of NEA’s Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Higher standards mean 
professional prestige for you, and there is a close rela- 
tionship between standards and level of salary paid. 


Research materials on class size and teacher load 
have been provided to local study groups working to- 
ward smaller classes and more clerical assistance, 
needed to enable teachers to do a better job of teach- 


ing. 


Your rights as a teacher are more secure because 
NEA provides help and support when needed. NEA 
works to promote ethical standards and to guard 
teachers from unjust attack and unfair dismissal. 
NEA’s legal advice has been invaluable to many 
teachers in time of need. 


In co-operation with the state association, NEA in- 
vestigates many serious cases in which teachers’ rights 
are jeopardized or where teaching conditions are made 
intolerable. The availability of such protection is like 
owning an insurance policy. You hope it will not be 
needed, but it is reassuring to know it is there. 


Investigations such as that being conducted at the 
left assure teachers that the profession stands united 
in its determination to protect its members. 


Teachers featured in the photos illustrating this article 
include: James Woodward of Bethesda, Maryland; Hazel 
Hargrove of Tampa, Florida; Karl O. Buttenmiller of 
Walled Lake, Michigan; Harald Leuba of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Dorothy Holecheck of Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
John J. Mathena of Clinton, Maryland; and Laura O’Don- 
nell of Elmira, New York. Most of the photos were taken 
by Carl Purcell, NEA staff. Other photos were provided 
by George A. Campbell and Barnett Addis, NEA staff; 
Dearborn-Massar of Seattle, Washington; Max Tharpe of 
Statesville, North Carolina. The architect’s drawing of 
Northwood Junior-Senior High, Maryland, was done by 
William N. Denton, Jr. 
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Waren your local association needs assistance, NEA 
resources may be tapped. NEA’s salary consultants 
work with many local salary committees each year, 
helping local leaders win higher salaries and better 
schedules. By means of a national salary school, 
they train leaders in your state to provide more direct 
service on the local level. NEA’s consultant for local 
associations provides help and materials to strengthen 
the work of all affiliated local organizations, including 
yours. 


At the left, a salary consultant confers with mem- 
bers of a salary committee. Such service is available 
on request. Every success, in every community, indi- 
rectly helps you. 


In the picture below, one of your NEA staff mem- 
bers serves as a speaker on a local program. Has an 
NEA consultant provided valuable help in your school 
district recently? Will you need help at some time 
during the coming year? These speaking and consult- 
ing services are provided at no charge to the local as- 
sociation. They are services made possible by your 
membership. 





A. pusic-RELATIONS program is required by our 
profession to inform the public and to win stronger 
backing for our schools. Much of this program must 
be carried out by a national association, which can get 
national network and newspaper coverage and can 
work with other national organizations, as well as 
with the federal government. At the right, a parent 
watches The School Story. This weekly TV series of 
sixteen films prepared by NEA and its affiliated state 
associations has-been shown on television channels 
from coast to coast. Praise your local station if it has 
shown these films; if it has not, request that it do so. 


‘ 


Hundreds of news stories about education come to 
your local newspapers each year from NEA. This 
makes it possible for your papers to report on impor- 
tant ideas and developments in education. Stories car- 
ried in local papers influence public opinion and help 
build support for better education in your schools. 
How many of the typical stories at the right have you 
seen? All of these, reproduced here from local news- 
papers, emanated from NEA. Together with your state 
and local associations, NEA makes it possible for ob- 
jective information about education to combat the 
biased attacks which sometimes appear in print. 


American Education Week, which is co-sponsored by 
NEA, draws nationwide attention to the excellence 
of the schools and the ways in which citizens can co- 
operate to make them better. Enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of other national organizations, this program 
(November 6-12, 1960) involves local and state asso- 
ciations and school systems in a concentrated public- 
relations effort. Like other NEA public-relations work, 
AEW is most effective when you and your fellow mem- 
bers join in local support of the project. The teacher 
in the photo at the right confers with an education 
writer for a local newspaper. Together they are plan- 
ning use of NEA-produced material and coverage of 
local AEW events. 
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Lecistation passed with NEA support has helped to 
improve education through the years. Were you one 
of the teachers educated under the GI Bill of Rights? 
Are you a vocational teacher or a home-economics 
teacher? Or are you a science or foreign-language 
teacher whose classroom is equipped with new teach- 
ing aids? Funds to help support all these programs 
and a number of others come from federal appropria- 
tions under laws passed with the backing of the NEA. 


Many students, such as the one on the left, enjoy 
today the finest laboratory equipment. These facilities 
are available because of funds provided by the Nation- 
al Defense Education Act of 1958, a law which NEA 
and the state associations supported. 


Better school buildings and better teachers’ salaries 
are major goals as NEA works for new federal legisla- 
tion. When such legislation is passed, you and the chil- 
dren in your classroom will be the beneficiaries. Your 
support and the support of leaders in your community 
will help bring these improvements sooner. The fact 
that both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives passed school-support bills this year indicates how 
far NEA and the state and local associations have 
come in the united effort to achieve better financing 
for schools, with the federal government paying a 
more equitable share. 


The school below was made possible with funds 
provided under Public Law 815 (impacted-area legis- 
lation). This is another example of legislative aid al- 
ready accomplished. Do you work in such a building? 
NEA’s efforts for general federal-support legislation 
will hasten the day when better schools and higher 
salaries will be possible in every community. 











Your ideas and suggestions are important to your 
NEA. Only through knowing what you think can the 
Association evaluate how successfully its activities meet 
your needs. The teacher at the right is sending a letter 
to the editor of the NEA JourNAL, commenting upon 
a recent article and suggesting another type of article 
she would like to see. Such letters help guide the plan- 
ning of the NEA staff. Through your local association, 
too, you can express ideas which will be forwarded to 
NEA as requests for help or information. 


NEA is your Association. You help to shape its poli- 
cies. It is as strong as the support you give it. Your lo- 
cal association and state association elect delegates to 
serve in the NEA Representative Assembly, where 
policies are adopted, officers are elected, platform and 
resolutions voted upon, and the budget of the Associa- 
tion established. In this way, the Association continues 
to be responsive to the membership, and every mem- 
ber has the opportunity to take an active part in guid- 
ing its destiny. 


Have you served as an NEA delegate? If you have, 
you have had one of the great thrills of your profes- 
sional career. If you haven't, active leadership in your 
local and state associations is the best avenue to selec- 
tion as a delegate. 


In the photo below, the Representative Assembly 
considers the problems of the Association. Its sessions 


are moving demonstrations of the democratic process. 
As a member of NEA, you and your fellow members 
are making the policies which lead to more services 
for you and your local association. 


The NEA is where you are because you want it 
that way, and because, when you belong to the NEA, 
you are the NEA. + £ 
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While the Teachers Retirement 
Board is posting and verifying 
§0,000 separate accounts, here 
is a suggested means by which 


You May Estimate 
Your Own Account 


RAY L. LILLYWHITE 
Executive Secretary 
State Teachers Retirement System 


HE State Teachers Retirement 

Board is pleased to note the 
interest of members in the rétire- 
ment system, one evidence of which 
is requests for member’s statement 
of account. 

The Teachers Retirement Office 
closes each member’s account as of 
June 30 each year. This closing in- 
cludes posting to the member's ac- 
count his required deposits for the 
year, the state’s deposits for the 
year, interest earnings, and any ad- 
ditional deposits made by or for 
the member. After these postings 
are completed for the entire 60,000 
members they must be added and 
verified for accuracy. 

Because of problems involved in 


converting to IBM punched card 
procedure this closing process will 
not be completed this year (for 
1959-60) before about December 
31. In future years we hope to speed 
the process somewhat but there will 
always be a lag of several months— 
after June 30—before statements will 
be ready. 

Each member can make an accu- 
rate estimate of the balances in his 
account. Members of the combined 
group who are not in the variable 
annuity division can readily deter- 
mine their account balances by the 
following simple steps: 


Variable Annuity Division 

Members of the variable annuity 
division must, in addition to the 
above, take into consideration any 
further 10% transfers from the fixed 
to the variable and in item 2, multi- 
ply, for the variable portion, by an 
interest factor of .0895 for the year 
ending June 30, 1960, 

Statements for members of the 
separate group are more difficult 
because of the state deposit formula. 

Any member cf the system may 
request a statement of his account. 
We will send such statement at the 
earliest possible date. 


Members 
Deposits 


State 
Deposits 


Example 


. Balances shown on June 30, 1959 statement (If you do not 
have it, it can be obtained from the retirement office upon 
request. ) 


$4,200.55 





. Interest paid June 30, 1960 (Multiply above balances by 
.0605. ) 


254.13 





. Required and matching state deposits for 1959-60 school 
year (Total Salary x .045) (If on a 12 month pay basis the 


July and August deposits will show in the succeeding year.) 276.30 





. Additional member’s deposits made during 1959-60 school 


year. 
. Total new balances June 30, 1960 


and 4.) 


1 


(Add 


lines 1, 


$4,730.98 


$3,632.40 





TEACHER ... 
(Continued from Page 13) 


ing. Nevertheless, colleges, espe- 
cially state colleges, may _legiti- 
mately be expected to provide lead- 
ership and assistance to public 
schools within their service areas. 
Projects similar to that here dis- 
cussed should possibly serve more 
of Wisconsin’s schools. If such team 
efforts between colleges and public 
schools inherently have merit, it 
may be well for participating col- 
lege faculty members to- be assigned 
reduced teaching loads. Total col- 
lege subsidization, cooperating pub- 
lic schools and college bearing 
costs, or subsidization via a founda- 
tion grant are means of financing 
cost of college personnel participat- 
ing in this kind of cooperative en- 
deavor. 

It is quite possible and very desir- 
able, as this experiment has allowed 
in a modest and closely supervised 
fashion, to plan for selected college 
students worthwhile laboratory ex- 
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periences. These opportunities could 
be in situations involving pupil 
counseling, testing, parental confer- 
ences, classroom observations, case 
study analyses, longitudinal therapy, 
and “staffing” sessions. In a dynamic 
student teaching program, such su- 
pervised experiences are certain of 
worth. 

Obviously limitations of this arti- 
cle make it impossible to present an 
exhaustive explanation of this con- 
sciously limited and controlled Child 
Study Center experiment. It is hoped 
that this discussion will germinate 
some interest for similar experiment- 
ing in other parts of Wisconsin, Let- 
ters to the editor about similar proj- 
ects may be shared with the readers. 
Colleges and public schools can and 
should work together more fre- 
quently in search for ways of deal- 
ing with problems of children and 
youth. While guidance specialists 
are important staff members, supe- 
rior classroom teachers should be 
the most effective “firing line” guid- 
ance personnel, So, to classroom 


teacher, building principal, superin- 
tendent, and professor we say, 
“Teacher, don’t pass the buck!” 





Judging Quality of Teaching 

If I were to have my way, I would 
strip away all else and go about the 
business of accreditation by the sim- 
ple means of judging the quality of 
the teacher and the climate of the 
campus. 

You will forgive me, I hope, if 
I am not impressed by our counting 
the number of books in the library 
or the number of courses offered in 
any given field . . . I should like to 
see the emphasis placed on the evi- 
dence of creative teaching and the 
ability of the institution to turn out 
students who are intellectually cur- 
ious and have a world-encompassing 
social consciousness for the rest of 
their lives. 


SAMUEL B. GouLp 
Chancellor, University 
of California at Santa 
Barbara 
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Cudahy Offers Spanish As 
Extra-Curricular Activity 


ECENT increases in cross cul- 

tural contacts, comparisons of 
linguistic abilities of foreign chil- 
dren with children of the United 
States, and a genuine concer over 
the need for a better understanding 
of world neighbors has focused at- 
tention on the inclusion of a second 
language in the elementary curricu- 
lum. 

All educators are keenly aware of 
the crowded school day prevalent in 
the elementary school. Basic skills, 
social learnings, music, art, physical 
education—all and more crowd the 
time allotment from 9 A.M. to 3:30 
P.M. How can time be provided for 
the study of a second language? 

In Cudahy it was decided to offer 
a second language, Spanish, as an 
extra-curricular activity to pupils in 
grades five thru eight. An enroll- 
ment fee of $5 was required, thereby 
enlisting parental support in a 
monetary as well as a permissive 
way. Five classes were established, 
each group meeting one period per 
week at 4:00 p.m. The total enroll- 
ment was 100. 


Purpose of Program 

Proficiency in speech was not the 
major purpose of the instruction, 
rather attitudes, understandings, and 
appreciations of foreign culture 
were stressed. Conversational Span- 
ish, the aural-oral approach, was 
given priority over grammatical con- 
struction. The syllabus prepared by 
Agnes Marie Brady of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas was used as a guide 
by the three teachers in charge of 
the program. 

At the close of the school year a 
careful evaluation was made of the 
program; the following conclusions 
developing from the analysis: 

1. As an extra-curricular study we can- 
not expect the interest to be sustained 
over a long period of time. There are 
many conflicts with other interests. 

2. Many children are being deprived of 
the experience. The program should be 
an integral part of the entire curriculum. 
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THELMA SHEPHERD 

Curriculum Coordinator 

Cudahy Public Schools 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 


3. The program must have continuity; 
little good will come from offering a sec- 
ond language to an isolated grade. How- 
ever, until a curriculum can be developed 
that will permit the addition of a second 
language as an integral part of the pro- 
gram, Cudahy will continue the program, 
at least one more year. 

4. It was found that the syllabus used 
progressed too rapidly; the teachers ex- 
pressed a desire to build a course of study 
more applicable to the needs and under- 
standings of the children. 

5. Due to increased interest and natural 
correlation with the social studies there 
is a possibility that integration in this 
area would be advisable. Thru more com- 
plete planning, integration with other 
areas can be done. 

6. The children were very interested. 
There were remarkably few absences in 
grades five and six; attendance in grades 
seven and eight declined with the advent 
of spring playground activities. 


of the elementary curriculum, much 
midnight oil will be burned in the 
development of the program. It is 
believed that a second language 
should not be considered as a spe 
cial subject but as a part of the so 
cial living and varied experiences oi 
the children in their school and com 
munity. Such an approach to the 
languages of the world’s peoples 
should assist children who are grow- 
ing up in an anxious world to de- 
velop attitudes of human _ under- 
standings and to accept and respect 
differences among peoples. Bette: 
international relationships will tend 
to result to the extent that children 
and adults are helped to grow in 
their daily human relationships, to 
share, to adequately communicate 
with, and to be sensitive to the feel- 
ings of peoples of differing nation- 
ality, race, language, and customs. 
It is with these objectives in mind 
that we approach the problem of in- 
cluding foreign language experi- 
ences in the elementary curriculum. 








In these times a democratic free 
society requires an educated citi- 
zenry, devoted and dedicated to the 
virtues of human freedom. At such 
a time, the National Education As- 
sociation can ill afford to play a 
complacent role. Rather, it must be 
a militant force speaking out for 
boys and girls in a society riddled 
by lethargy bred from abundance 
and complacency. The National Ed- 
ucation Association must be a van- 
guard in the areas of thought, ideas, 
and action for a better America and 
World. 


W. W. EsHELMAN 
NEA Past President 











7. Home work assignments were will- 
ingly accepted and completed. 

8. The majority of the pupils evidenced 
an eagerness to continue the study a sec- 
ond year. 


Opinions of Experiment 

This plan is not offered as a 
model; it is merely a report of an 
experiment being carried on in the 
Cudahy Public Schools. We were 
very fortunate in having three teach- 
ers in the system with language 
backgrounds who were interested in 
the experiment. If the inclusion of a 
second language is to become a part 


Learning from ETV 


While the great debate over tele- 
vision programming continues, it 
seems worth noting that educational 
television has made notable strides. 
Altho the ETV audience is small, by 
commercial standards, it has viewed 
some fascinating programs, Educa- 
tional television already has become 
a yardstick against which many 
viewers measure the output of the 
major networks. 

Some 45 educational television 
stations are now operating. Their 
programs have not all been of high 
quality. There has been a lot of ex- 
perimenting, and the result has been 
a wide range from mediocre to ex- 
cellent. But enough of the programs 
have fallen into the latter category 
to give ETV increasing influence 
among viewers who grow tired of 
Westerns and detective yarns and 
the other unimaginative fare that 
dominate commercial television. 

Educational television is not a 
serious threat to the big networks, 
nor is it likely to become a threat. 
But the commercial TV producers 
could learn much from low-budget 
ETV programs. They might even 
learn that there is a substantial audi- 
ence of those who like to have their 
cultural horizons widened.—Kenosha 
Evening News 
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'dazel Calhoun, Barron Co. 
jupt. of Schools, Becomes 
Northwestern WEA Leader 


EAU CLAIRE—Hazel Calhoun, Barron 
ounty superintendent of schools, became 
president of the Northwestern Wisconsin 
iducation Association following the an- 
nual convention in Eau Claire, Oct. 6-7. 
She succeeds Walker Wyman of River 
alls State College. 

For the only elective office open this 
year, the teachers chose Myron J. Frisch, 
principal of the Owen—Withee Junior High 
School, to a five-year term on the Board 
of Directors. Thru the constitutional proc- 
ess of moving up the ladder of succession, 
he will serve as president of the organi- 
zation in 1965. 

Patricia Denkert, Dunn county supervis- 
ing teacher, moves up to the position of 
first vice president, and E. W. Brickner, 
principal of Independence High School, 
becomes second vice president. 

Earl Ruedy of Neillsville High School, 
will be third vice president. Louis Slock, 
Eau Claire State College, is secretary, and 
Earl Taley, Eau Claire High School, is 
treasurer. 

The resolutions adopted by the associa- 
tion determine the policies for officers and 
members to follow for promoting the wel- 
fare of education and of teachers. The 
resolutions include: 

1. Approved “vigorous and_ effective 
leadership” of the Wisconsin Education 
Associaton “in improving educational op- 
portunities and progress in Wisconsin.” 

2. Commended the National Education 
Association “for its constructive achieve- 
ments and its continual leadership on a 
national level.” All teachers were urged to 
join and continue membership in the 
NEA. 

3. Acknowledged and commended the 
leadership of George E. Watson, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, and 
“wishes him health and happiness for his 
retirement.” 


‘Education for the Challenges of Tomorrow’ 
Is AASA Theme Chosen by President Conner 





4. Favored strengthening of the “acade- 
mic preparation of teachers receiving their 
initial certification to teach in the high 
schools of Wisconsin.” 

5. Endorsed “the principle of state aid 
to public education based upon the equali- 
zation formula” and urged the legislature 
“to seriously consider raising this equalized 
valuation guarantee behind each child in 
average daily membership.” 

6. Commended the Legislature for pass- 
ing and Governor Gaylord Nelson for sign- 
ing 48S into law which provides for all 
areas of the state to be placed in a high 
school district by June 30, 1962. Urged 
the Legislature to study the problem as it 
affects large cities and “to provide legisla- 
tion to alleviate this problem rather than 
repeal 48S.” 

7. Urged the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor to adopt the budget prepared by the 
Co-ordinating Committee for Higher Edu- 
cation to increase the resources and facili- 
ties of the state colleges and the Univer- 
sity. 

8. Observing that both major political 
parties have endorsed federal support to 
education in some form, “our association 
go on record in favor of federal support to 
education—channeled to the public schools 
thru state agencies” without federal con- 
trol. Urged the control of public schools 
by local boards of education with fiscal 
independence. 

9. Acknowledge the benefits of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act in upgrad- 
ing certain phases of our educational pro- 
gram but “deplored the rigid federal and 
state control of many phases of this pro- 
gram,” 

10. Recommended educational benefits 
for the thousands of youth entering our 
armed services similar to those services 
provided after World War II and the 
Korean War. 





WESPA Launches Non-Profit 


MILWAUKEE-The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Association launched a plan at 
its Sept. 17 meeting in Milwaukee to in- 
corporate a non-profit educational founda- 
tion to receive gifts and grants for the 
purpose of promoting research in educa- 
tion and providing scholarships to enable 
worthy individuals to do research. The 
Education Foundation Committee which 
made the recommendation is composed of 
George A. Blackman of Madison, chair- 
man, Helen Ferslev, Green Bay, and Johr 
A. Morrissey and Harvey Manske, both of 
Milwaukee. 

The purposes according to the commit- 
tee are four-fold. They are: 

1. To further educational research in 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Educational Foundation 


Wisconsin as an independent organization 
or in cooperation with others interested in 
the same program. 

2. To provide scholarships within Wis- 
consin for worthy individuals to study and 
do research. 

3. To provide compensation for meri- 
torious contributions in elementary educa- 
tion. 

4. To provide for the publication of the 
results of research. 

An initial board of directors was named 
including Ralph Allen, Madison, president 
of WESPA, Fred Schnell, executive secre- 
tary of WESPA, and George A. Blackman, 
chairman of the Educational Foundation 
Committee. 





WASHINGTON-—AASA President For- 
rest E. Conner has chosen “Education. for 
the Challenges of Tomorrow” as the theme 
for AASA’s 1961 regional conventions to 
be held in San Francisco, Feb. 25-28, St. 
Louis, Mar. 11-14, 
and in Philadelphia, 
Mar. 25-28. 

Dr. Conner, su- 
perintendent of 
schools, St. Paul, 
Minn., also has an- 
nounced that pro- 
gram plans for the 
meetings are practi- 
cally complete and 
disclosed the names 
of the speaker—ana- 
lyst teams who will 
explore disciplines related to education— 
each team member looking at a particular 
discipline from a different angle. The 
teams are a part of AASA’s new program 
format, and will be featured at four of 
the seven general sessions of each regional. 

Margaret Mead, associate curator of 
ethnology, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, will speak at the 
first general assembly at St. Louis, Satur- 
day afternoon, Mar. 11, on the subject of 
social anthropology. Analyzing Dr. Mead’s 
statements will be Henry H. Hill, presi- 
dent of the George Peabody College of 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

For the second general session on Satur- 
day night, Raymond Vernon, professor of 
international trade and investment, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, will discuss. eco- 
nomics. His statements will be analyzed 
by T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of 
the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards of the 
NEA. 

On Monday night, Mar. 13, Stephen K. 
Bailey, professor of political science, Max- 
well Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will discuss political science 
and government with Frank S. Chase, 
dean of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, as the analyst. 


FORREST E. CONNER 





Kupper Elected President 


MANITOWOC-—Robert Kupper, princi- 
pal of the Washington Junior High School 
of Manitowoc, was elected president of 
the Manitowoc County Education Associa- 
tion at the annual day-long meeting of the 
association in Manitowoc. Ivon Greene, 
principal of the Madison School in Mani- 
towoc, became vice president, and Lester 
Pew, also of Manitowoc. was re-elected 
secretary. 

The Manitowoc County Education Asso- 
ciation includes all teachers in the county. 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and 
mail us the coupon shown. If you 
decide to go ahead you don’t risk a 
cent,—you pay nothing in advance. 
We supply on consignment your 
choice of THREE VARIETIES of 
famous Mason Candy. At no extra 
charge each package is wrapped with 
a band printed with your organiza- 
tion’s name and picture. You pay 
after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is 
sold at less than regular retail price. 
You make $12.00 on every 30 sales 
of our $1.00 box (667%:% profit to you 
on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t 
lose. Mail in coupon today for in- 
formation about MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. GEoRGE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 
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| 
| 
Age if under 21 
| 
| 
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Address__ 


Organization 








Phone 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N.Y. 





Science Teachers to Meet 
Dec. 27-30, New York City 


WASHINGTON-—The National Science 
Teachers Association of the National Edu- 
cation Association, following a pattern 
established in 1948, will hold its winter 
meeting Dec. 27-30, in conjunction with 
the annual conferences of the science 
teaching societies affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The groups will meet in New 
York City at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

Theme for the overall conference will 
be “The New Science—A Teaching Chal- 
lenge.” Robert H. Carleton, NSTA execu- 
tive secretary, reports that the NSTA por- 
tion of the coordinated program will cen- 
ter around the Association’s “K-12” proj- 
ect. This project has been spearheaded by 
NSTA in its drive to improve science 
teaching and to encourage school leaders 
to include science in the curriculum from 
Kindergarten thru the 12th grade. 


Speakers Scheduled 

Among the outstanding scientists and 
educators scheduled to address NSTA ses- 
sions and joint conference sessions include: 
Hugh Odishaw, executive director of the 
U.S. National Committee for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, Washington, 
D.C.; Alfred B. Garrett, professor of chem- 
istry, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Wasley S. Krogdahl, associate professor, 
Department of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy, University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
Harry Wexler, director of meteorological 
research, U.S. Weather Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and Irwin J. Kopin, surgeon, 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York, N.Y. 

In addition to NSTA the sponsoring so- 
cieties affiliated with AASA are the Na- 
tional Association of Biology Teachers, 
National Association for Research in Sci- 
ence Teaching, and the American Nature 
Study Society. 


High School UN Contest 
Exams Announced for Feb. 


NEW YORK—The American Association 
for the United Nations has announced the 
beginning of its 35th Annual High School 
Contest on the United Nations. Every high 
school student in the United States is eli- 
gible to enter the competition. Last year’s 
contest attracted some 75,000 students 
from 3,000 schools. 

The contest consists of an examination, 
given on Feb. 16, 1961 in schools thruout 
the United States. It is designed to test 
the student’s understanding of the issues 
facing the United Nations, and his knowl- 
edge of the history and structure of the 
world today and its specialized agencies. 
The examination is based on the booklet, 
“We The Peoples of the United Nations” 
plus a newly issued supplement covering 
recent U. N. events. This study material 
may be purchased at 35¢ per booklet and 
25¢ per supplement from AAUN. 

One teacher from each school registers 
his students on the official AAUN registra- 
tion form, which has been sent to all high 
schools, in care of the Chairman of the 
Social Studies Department. Registration 





closes on Jan. 16, 1961. Information and 
directions may be obtained from the Am- 
erican Association for the United Nations, 
Education Department, 345 East 46th St., 
New York 17. 

National prizes include a trip to Europe, 
sponsored by the U. S. National Student 
Association Educational Travel, Inc., or 
$500, and a trip to Mexico, sponsored by 
American Youth Hostels, Inc., or $200. 
One hundred national finalists receive sub- 
scriptions to UNESCO Courier, awarded 
by the UNESCO Publications Center. Lo- 
cal and state awards for regional winners 
are many and varied. 


C. J. Anderson, Former UW 
Dean, Dies in Florida 


Charles J. Anderson, 80, dean emeritus 
of the University of Wisconsin School of 
Education, died Oct. 12 at his Winter 
Park, Fla. home. He retired in 1947 after 
spending 40 years as an educator. A na- 
tive of Thomson, Minn., he graduated 
from Superior Normal in 1903 and re- 
ceived his M.A. and Ph.B. degrees at the 
University of Wisconsin and did additional 
graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago. He was principal of Galesville High 
School from 1912 to 1915, superintendent 
of schools at Stoughton from 1915 to 1921, 
and assistant state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction from 1921 to 1926. He 
joined the UW School of Education in 
1926 and became its director in 1926 and 
dean in 1930. In 1925 he was president 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
Dean Anderson was the author of a num- 
ber of books, including “The Lincoln 
Reader,” “Triangle Arithmetic,” “Super- 
vision of Rural Schools,” and “My Gov- 
ernment.” 


Kindergarten Teacher Is 
Wisconsin Representative 


CUMBERLAND-Helen Adams, kinder- 
garten teacher in the Cumberland Com- 
munity Schools for the past 14 years, was 
named as representative of Wisconsin in 
the national “Teacher of the Year” project 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, 
Look Magazine, and the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. Known as “Missy” 
to her children and to many former stu- 
dents in the Cumberland area, she won 
state recognition for her introduction of 
the Orientation Kindergarten Program. 

Miss Adams is a graduate of Superior 
State College and has a master’s degree 
from Columbia University. During the 
past two summers she has continued her 
study at Columbia in Early Childhood Ed- 
ucation. She has also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and has been a coun- 
selor at an Educational Camp in Detroit 
in connection with her graduate study at 
the Merrill Palmer Institute. 

County superintendents were asked to 
head local committees in each county to 
recommend an outstanding teacher for 
consideration. 

When final selection of the National 
Teacher of the Year is made Look Maga- 
zine will present a feature article about 
the teacher. 
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Helen Ferslev, WESPA Past 
Fres., Nominated for Post 


MILWAUKEE — Helen Ferslev, princi- 
pul of the Jackson Elementary School at 
(.ceen Bay and past president of the Wis- 
consin Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation, was endorsed recently by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
of the WESPA as a 
candidate for the 
Executive Commit- 
tee of the National 
Elementary School 
Principals Associa- 
tion. The annual 
convention of the 
national association 
will be held in At- 
lantic City, Mar. 18— 
22. 

The names of 
prospective candidates for national office 
are recommended to the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the NESPA which is a Depart- 
ment of the NEA. Election by mail ballot 
will be held prior to the annual con- 
vention, 





HELEN FERSLEV 


Future Scientists to Be 
Organized in High School 


WASHINGTON-—A new organization to 
discover and encourage future Einsteins 
and Oppenheimers now in high school, 
was announced by Robert H. Carleton, 
executive secretary of the National Science 
Teachers Association of the National Edu- 
cation Association in early October. 

Known as the Future Scientists of Amer- 
ica (FSA), the organization aims to meet 
today’s need and tomorrow’s demand for 
more scientists by developing a reserve of 
science potential at the high school level. 
Functioning as an extracurricular student 
activity, FSA membership is open to all 
secondary schools thruout the United 
States. The NSTA will issue charters for 
the FSA chapters upon applications of in- 
dividual schools or groups of schools in 
the same area. The new organization will 
also seek to cooperate with all existing 
youth programs in science such as state 
junior academies: of science, talent searches, 
summer institutes for students, and similar 
endeavors, Carleton says. 

Meantime, the Science Achievement 
Awards for Students, conducted by NSTA 
for the last nine years, will be carried on 
as an integral part of the FSA program 
under the name of the Future Scientists 
of America Awards. 


French Course Televised 


MADISON —A_ conversational French 
course, televised to ten classes in eight 
elementary schools of Madison, was started 
Nov. 7. Televised over WHA-TV on an 
experimental basis for one semester, it is 
being beamed to two sixth grade classes, 
four seventh grade, and two ninth grade 
classes. 

Arthur Mennes, Madison curriculum 
consultant, said the programs will not 
take the place of the classroom teacher, 
but will be used to supplement classroom 
work, 
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+; No doubt about leadership qualities here! From 
the brilliant new Quadraline group, Series 500 Chairs molded from rugged square tubing. Com- 
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Coordinating Committee Outlines Tasks Ahead 


MADISON—“The task ahead of the col- 
legiate institutions in the United States for 
the next decade will be great,” observes a 
recent staff study of degree-granting trends 
by the Coordinating Committee for Higher 
Education. 

“There is a serious danger that the qual- 
ity of the degree may be lowered,” it 
adds. 

The report said that national studies 
forecast an increase of 100% in the num- 
ber of bachelor’s degrees during the next 


decade, well over 100% increase in master’s 
degrees, and an increase of almost 150% in 
the volume of doctor’s degrees. 


Trends in Degree Granting 

The report, meanwhile, spotlighted these 
trends in the degree-granting of Wisconsin 
colleges and universities: 

Last year about 40% of the 9,000 bache- 
lor’s degrees granted in Wisconsin went 
to women, 60% to men. 

The proportion of first degrees granted 








NOTICE TO ALL CREDIT UNION MEMBERS 
WEA MEMBERSHIP 


In order to continue your account with the Credit Union, it is necessary that you 
renew your WEA membership for 1960-61. Please give this matter your immediate 
attention by paying the annual dues of $7.00 through your local association or directly 
to the WEA office, 404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


PASSBOOK CALL AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1960 


Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1960 for audit and posting of 
1960 dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until some time in January, as audit 
and dividend posting cannot be completed until after December 31, 1960. 

Address passbooks to: Chairman of Examining Committee, 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, below address. 


ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO BE 
FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, AND THEY WILL BE 
RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, STOCK AND LOAN 





Date of Application 
Amount desired $ 
Single Married 
Date of first payment 


Bor How 10M? ooo cnc ceciansanwe ceceeie 
Widower —....._ 


Qualified loans granted up to $500 on signature only; on loans over $500, 
please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

Address: 
MOBONOBE 85 eo omc ed nae dee a eee 

If other security is being offered, give description: ~------------------------- 


Husband’s (wife’s) occupation A Bo cnc 
My salary is $ per mo. for mos. Member of WEA? 
My totai indebtedness is $----------- Nature of Gente: oo. 225. ssenc see caecses 


Do you own a car? ------ Make and year 

Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for PUONOTET <a... see ones ne cua 
My teaching address is 

My home address is 

Name of my parents and their address 


Years in present position 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5 per share. 
Remarks: 
(Signed) 


We approved the above loan. ------ 
PRET OOM eT Tents Gor. B25. 2 ee eee ee tae osenenacone 














to women in Wisconsin is somewhat 
higher than that of the U.S. as a whole, 
but the ratio of advanced degrees granted 
to women in Wisconsin is lower than in 
the rest of the country taken as a whole. 

The ratio of bachelor’s degrees granted 
by private colleges of Wisconsin has de- 
clined slightly, but their share of the 
master’s degrees is up. The private col- 
leges have carried a larger part of the load 
in the U.S. as a whole than they have in 
Wisconsin. 


Olympic Games Serve 
A Worthwhile Purpose 


WASHINGTON—“Many people. still 
question whether the Olympic Games 
serve any worthwhile purpose in develop- 
ing international good will,” said Gordon 
Fisher, track coach of Indiana University 
and one of the U.S. coaches who coached 
11 foreign teams preceding the Olympic 
Games in Rome last summer. “But I saw 
Iraq citizens rub shoulders with those of 
the United Arab Republic and Israel, and 
most important of all, I saw Russians con- 
duct themselves as congenial, friendly 
competitors of our U.S. athletes and offi- 
cials. Very little, if anything is perfect, but 
I say again that the Olympic Games is the 
greatest event that was ever envisioned— 
not only from the standpoint of athletic 
competition between nations, but more 
importantly in influencing international 
good will.” 

Articles by several of the coaches will 
appear in the December Journal for Health 
— Physical Education — Recreation, official 
magazine of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
(AAHPER), a department of the National 
Education Association. 


UW Correspondence Study 
Continues to Increase 


MADISON—The University of Wiscon- 
sin Extension Department of Correspond- 
ence Study has reported the largest en- 
rollments in its 53-year history for the 
fiscal year ending June 30. 

Charles A. Wedemeyer, director of cor- 
respondence study, said 9,773 students en- 
rolled in correspondence courses during 
the year; an increase of 404 students over 
the previous year. 

Total active enrollments on July 1 were 
12,955 as compared to 12,183 on July 1, 
1959. Wedemeyer said this continued in- 
crease in correspondence study students 
indicates “a much greater interest in edu- 
cation in this country than ever before.” 


High School Enrollees 


The fiscal year report of correspondence 
study showed 3,840 new enrollees in uni- 
versity credit courses, 4,061 in high school 
courses and 1,872 in non-credit work. 

Wedemeyer said the growth in high 
school enrollments points up the sustained 
concern of school principals, students, and 
parents for the enrichment of the high 
school curriculum and the meeting of in- 
dividual student needs. 

“Many high school graduates begin 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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NEA Research Recommends 
Early Start in Languages 


WASHINGTON-—If students are to 
reap full measure from the study of for- 
eign languages, they should start in ele- 
mentary school—preferably not later than 
the third grade—and continue in “an un- 
interrupted sequence for 10 years,” the 
National Education Association recom- 
mends in a report released in June by its 
Project on the Academically Talented 
Student. 

The report further recommends that the 
traditional grammar-translation method of 
teaching be replaced at all grade levels by 
“the more effective methods of personal 
communication in which language skills 
are taught in the following order of im- 
portance: hearing, speaking, reading, and 
writing.” 


Reason for Early Start 


Why the early start? The report says 
that all youngsters possess the skill to imi- 
tate even the most unfamiliar sounds, but 
that this skill begins ® decline at about 
age 10. 

With a competent ‘en says the re- 
port, the young child can learn a foreign 
language much as he has learned his own 
language and have an accent as good as 
his teacher’s. Emphasis in the early grades 
would be on listening and speaking, with 
reading and writing delayed until junior 
high school. 

The 96-page report is based on a con- 
ference held last fall by the NEA and the 
Modern Language Association, with the 


financial assistance of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. It is titled “Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages and the Academi- 
cally Talented Student.” 

Conference members saw the problem 
of providing foreign language instruction 
for the academically talented as one which 
“must be considered within the context of 
a program of sound education for all stu- 
dents.” They reached this conclusion “not 
merely because the academically talented 
youth of the nation attend comprehensive 


schools but chiefly: because the demands » 


of their world will require understandings 


and attitudes which can best be. learned . 


thru language study.” 

The 10-year program is explained this 
way in the report: 

At the end of grade six, those who could 
profit by it should be guided into further 
study of the language. Ability grouping 


should begin at this point. By grade 10,» 
the academically talented with special in- 
terest in foreign language and a thoro’: 
gstudy program offets>396 


grounding, perhaps, in a second language 
and in Latin. 

For school systems unable to provide 
a 10-year sequence at the present time, a 
six-year program is outlined. As a mini- 
mum, a four-year sequence is recom- 
mended as a replacement of the pattern 
of two years of one or two languages 
until a stronger program can be devel- 
oped. Each program is detailed in the 
report as to progression, number of class 
hours, and specific requirements. 

The report explains the Committee’s 
recommended program as one which “will 
undoubtedly necessitate changes which 
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Ford Foundation Plans 
Better College Teaching 


NEW YORK-A series of grants to ex- 
pand, speed, and improve the preparation 
of college teachers was announced on Aug. 
1 by the Ford Foundation. Grants total- 
ing $2,355,000 were made to 14 univer- 
sities. 

The grants will support a new, con- 
certed effort to help strengthen the mas- 
ters degree as a sound qualifying degree 
for college teaching. The rapid expansion 
of college faculties is making the master’s 
degree, rather than the Ph.D., the pre- 
dominant level of preparation of most 
newly employed college teachers, the 
Foundation said. 

Also, the Foundation reported three 
new grants totaling $561,000 in an on- 
going program aimed at a breakthru in 
the preparation of elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school teachers. 


Plans for Universities 

The universities will use their grants to 
inaugurate new, three-year programs that 
will span the last two years of college and 
the first year of graduate school and lead 
to the master’s degree. The programs will 
also stress basic work toward the doctor’s 
degree. 

“Strengthening the quality of the mas- 
ters degree is a logical and_ strategic 
means of strengthening the quality of in- 
struction in American colleges and univer- 
sities,’ Clarence H. Faust, a vice pres- 


ident of the Foundation, said. “At the 
same time, new efforts need to be made 
to accelerate the output of Ph.D.s for 
careers as college teachers. This is another 
important aim of the programs being as- 
sisted by the series of grants announced. 

“The graduate and undergraduate fac- 
ulties of each of the 14 universities de- 
signed their own programs. While the 
programs differ in certain details, they 
share several important features that, 
taken together, create the framework of 
a national experiment.” 

Faust cited the following 
aspects in common: 

1. Early identification and recruitment 
of outstanding students for the program. 
This will involve cooperation with high 
schools, junior colleges, and colleges. Stu- 
dents will be admitted to the programs on 
the basis of their performance during the 
first two years of college. Completion of 
basic courses in English, foreign language, 
mathematics, social studies, and natural 
science will be required. 

2. Establishment of a planned sequence 
of courses and seminars from the junior 
year thru the first year of graduate school. 
The junior and senior years of pregrad- 
uate studies will be equivalent to an hon- 
ors program, and will be supervised by a 
faculty committee. During this period, 
students will take extension work in a 
particular field, much of it in courses 
meeting graduate-degree requirements. 

3. Heavy emphasis on independent 
study and on research and writing thru 
the three years, including the use of 
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A Message To Wisconsin Teachers 


From the first day of school to high school graduation, 
young people are preparing for the responsibilities and 
privileges of our democratic way of life. Tens of thou- 
sands of teachers in the nation’s classrooms are dedicated 
to the painstaking process of establishing in students’ 
minds the relationship between what they learn and how 


As publishers of textbooks it is our responsibility and 
privilege to bind together the facts and ideas for each 
step on the stairway leading to informed citizenship. 
Teachers are the best judges of which ideas and facts 
should form the basis of young people’s formal educa- 
tion. The authors of our textbooks are teachers. Many 
others throughout the country serve as advisors and 
critics to help make each and every one of our textbooks 


May you, the custodians of our most precious natural 


resource—the minds of our future citizens—use these 
tools of education with pleasure and profit. 


Wisconsin representatives 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


Donald Lee 


New York 17 











directed reading lists prepared by faculty 
committees. 

4, Completion of language requirements 
for the Ph. D., at least by the end of the 
first year of graduate school. 

5. Restudy and revision of the gradu- 
ate program as a whole, to facilitate pre- 
paration for the Ph. D. qualifying exam- 
inations within the first graduate year and 
to speed progress toward the completion 
of the doctor’s degree. 

6. Supervised teaching of undergradu- 
ate courses and seminars dealing with 
higher education and college teaching. 

Since March, 1959 a total of 31 col- 
leges and universities have received Foun- 
dation grants to help achieve major im- 
provements in teacher education. The 
participating institutions are carrying out 
programs that call for greater emphasis 
on the liberal education of teachers as 
well as on mastery of their subject fields. 
These institutions are also cooperating 
with local school systems in experiments 
to make better use of teachers’ time and 
skills thru the use of teaching teams, non- 
professional aides, and new means of 
communication like television and elec- 
tronic tape. 


Education More Important 
Than Hard Work Is Belief 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The American 
people consider education more important 
than hard work in achieving success, ac- 
cording to a recent survey of “How Amer- 
ica Feels As We Enter The Soaring Six- 
ties,” sponsored by Look Magazine and 
conducted by George Gallup’s American 
Institute of Public Opinion. 

The survey, prepared for Look Maga- 
zine, reveals that nearly half of the Ameri- 
can people regard education as the most 
important requisite for achieving success 
in life. Hard work, long considered to be 
the American success formula, comes off 
a poor second in the survey, with only a 
quarter of the people thinking that it mat- 
ters most. Honesty gets even less consid- 
eration: 10% of the people 50 years of age 
and older still cite it as the most essential 
for success, but only 6% of America’s 
young adults and 4% of teenagers pay it 
similar homage. 

One of the most frequently cited goals 
of the American people, reports the sur- 
vey, is “sending the kids to college,” but 
not so much because it will enrich their 
minds as because “it will make life easier 
for them.” 

The American people’s high regard for 
education is also revealed in the survey’s 
finding that 78% of the American people 
feel a lack of education and wish they had 
gone further in school or college. 





Rule No. 1 


“The Pupils must all appear at the ap- 
pointed hours, with their hands and faces 
clean; and hair combed, free from lice, 
itch, scald head, and other contagious 
diseases; and with their clothes clean and 
mended.” From the rules of the Milwau- 
kee Public Schools, Dec. 1848, Rufus 
King, President, Board of School Com- 
missioners. 


November 1960 
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\Wis. State Medical Society Opens Museum at Old Fort 


MADISON—The Wisconsin Museum of 
\{edical Progress, designed to carry’ his- 
: ric and modern stories of medicine to 
tne public, opened Sept. 1 in Prairie du 

hien, 

A project of the Charitable, Educa- 
tional, and Scientific Foundation of the 
tate Medical Society of Wisconsin, the 
museum is being financed by the con- 
tributions of physicians and other inter- 
ested persons. It will be operated by the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

The museum is housed in the restored 
military hospital of Old Fort Crawford, 
which played an important part in the 
history of the midwest. It will tell medi- 
cine’s story in a series of 34 displays and 
exhibits. 


Series of Exhibits 

One series of exhibits will trace medi- 
cine from the days of Indian cures to the 
“horse and buggy” doctor of the early 
twentieth century. 

Included in the series will be such 
topics as medicine in the early fort system 
of the Northwest Territory, prevalent dis- 
eases of the frontier, Civil War medicine, 
and a variety of materials illustrating the 
lives of early Wisconsin physicians. 

The setting at Prairie du Chien is par- 
ticularly appropriate for a display of both 
“history” and “medicine.” One of the 
early settlements in the Northwest Terri- 
tory, it played an important role in the 
Indian Wars and subsequent settling of 
the territory. 

It was also here, at Fort Crawford, that 
Dr. William Beaumont made Wisconsin’s 
first significant contribution to medicine. 
In treating an Indian guide with a gun- 
shot wound in his stomach, Dr. Beaumont 
conducted experiments on digestion, the 
results of which still provide the basis of 
modern understanding of the physiology 
of digestion. 

A series of displays tell the story of the 
doctor and the guide, Alexis St. Martin. 


Development of Medicine 


A third major theme traces the develop- 
ment of medicine from the days of early 
quackery and diploma mills thru the con- 
sequent establishment of the State Medi- 
cal Society and American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the development of medical 
education. 

An exhibit on present medical educa- 
tion in Wisconsin shows some of the re- 
sults obtained thru early efforts. Another 
display on modern quackery serves as a 
reminder that activities in this field are 
not only history but also a present day 
problem. 

The opening Sept. 1 climaxed three 
decades of preparation and planning. On 
the basis of work started in 1931, the 
State Medical Society, in 1954, established 
a Section on Medical History to begin 
collecting materials for the museum. 


Expansion Plan 
The opening of a museum is not an end 
of the activities of these groups. A final 
display at the museum shows the proposed 
expansion plans. 
“History is a living, vital force in our 
present lives,” said Dr. W. D. Stovall, 
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president of the Foundation. “It behooves 
us to interpret it and to demonstrate it, so 
that everyone can learn by vivid illustra- 
tion the basis of our present day medical 
practice and the preservation of the health 
of the public.” 

Thru a series of changing exhibits and 
dioramas, the Wisconsin Museum of Medi- 
cal Progress will present this story to the 
public. 





Faculty Renews Opposition 
To Disclaimer Affidavit 
MADISON—The University of Wiscon- 


sin faculty recently renewed its opposition 
to the disclaimer affidavit requirement of 








the National Defense Education Act and 
expanded its opposition to cover a similar 
requirement of the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950. 

The portion of the two acts which the 
faculty opposes requires each applicant 
for aid to sign an affidavit that he does not 
believe in or support subversive organiza- 
tions. The faculty has not objected to a 
positive oath of allegiance to the United 
States which also is provided in the De- 
fense Education Act. 

The faculty also reaffirmed a recom- 
mendation for continued University par- 
ticipation in the programs under-the acts, 
but made further action on this continua- 
tion a special order of business for recon- 
sideration by the faculty a year hence. 
The University already has received 
$1,734,865 in federal funds under the two 
acts. 


Let your class take part 
in the year’s greatest 
adventure! 





The first packet includes a 28” x 17” map of 
the area for the classroom and 40 copies of 
the first 4-page Himalayagram for your stu- 
dents. Later issues to follow. 


Send for Free Series of Himalayagrams 
from the Publishers of World Book Encyclopedia 


Follow Sir Edmund Hillary, Mt. Everest’s 
conqueror, as he leads the World Book En- 
cyclopedia Scientific Expedition to the 
Himalaya to test high altitude survival. 
Give your students background informa- 
tion on this scientific search. The series is 
yours for the asking. Fill out the coupon 
to receive your set now! 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation ¢ Chicago 54, Illinois 


Himalayagram 

World Book Encyclopedia 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send a complete Himalayagram 
packet for my class. 
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FOURTH. 
EDITION. 


by DAWSON, ZOLLINGER, 
MILLER, FOLEY, and 
CONNELL 


Here is a strong language ‘program; it 
teaches pupils to observe, listen, and read 
~—as the basis for ‘effective speaking and 
writing. It promotes :creative expression and 
insures ability to organize and study. Pupils 
form correct habits of expression and sys- 
tematically master technical skills such as 
usage, grammar, gapitalization, punctuation, 
outlining, and paragraphing. 


Language for Daily Use is unique in build- 
ing skills of self-appraisal. All-around,com- 
petence is attained through systematic 
practice, review, and testing. 


WORLD 
BOOK, 
COMPANY © 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois 
James W. Farrey, ‘Wis, Representative 











Most Hi School Grads May 


‘Easily Commute to College 


MADISON—A recent study by the 
State’s Coordinating Committee for Higher 


. Education reveals that 91% of Wisconsin’s 
‘,1957 high school graduates lived within a 


40-mile commuting distance of a State 
College or some other institution of higher 
learning. 

Established from 1866 to 1916, the nine 
Wisconsin State Colleges were strategically 
located to best serve the needs of Wiscon- 
sim youth at a time when transportation 
was a problem. Devoid of cars, good roads, 
buses, planes, and trains, 40 miles in 1870 
was not a “commuting” distance. 

The first students at most of the early 
State Colleges—or Normal Schools as they 
originally were called—probably antici- 
pated difficult trips if they lived any dis- 
tance from an institution, 


Stagecoach Travel 

When Piatteville was started in 1866, 
students living to the north or south trav- 
eled by stagecoach—a vehicle too often as- 
sociated only with the Trans-Mississippi 
West—on lines which made daily or tri- 
weekly trips. 

Members. of the first class at White- 
water, which convened in 1868, were 
somewhat more fortunate and could de- 
pend upon the Milwaukee and Prairie du 
Chien Railroad, which ran thru the com- 
munity, or upon the Chicago and North- 
western whose tracks were 13 miles away. 

Most accessible of the early institutions 
was Oshkosh, started in 1871. It drew 
heavily from nearby counties largely be- 


’ cause it was served by four railroads and 
‘two steamship lines. 


The fourth school was established at 

River Falls in 1875, altho an examining 
committee was disturbed by the fact that 
transportation was available only by stage- 
coach, The nearest rail facilities were at 
Hudson, 12 miles away. 
* By the time the fifth normal school 
opened in Milwaukee during 1885, more 
adequate transportation, especially by rail, 
was available at the other schools. Never- 
theless, catalogs of this period still con- 
tained detailed instructions regarding 
transportation and were carefully perused 
by prospective students, 


Wisconsin Teachers Have 
Chance for Hay Fellowships 


NEW YORK—Wisconsin is one of the 
20 states from which high school teach- 
ers and administrators will be selected to 
participate in the Summer Institute in the 
Humanities offered in July, 1961 by the 
John Hay Fellows Program. 

The Institutes will be held at Benning- 
ton College, Bennington, Vt.; Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Col.; and Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Approximately 110 public high school 
teachers and 50 public school administra- 
tors will. participate in these Institutes. 
In seminars they will read and dis- 
cuss several significant books; in small 
classes they will study literature, history, 
and philosophy. 

The faculties of the Summer Institutes 


will consist of professors from Benning- 
ton, Colorado, Hiram, and Williams Col- 
leges, the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Columbia, Rutgers, and Wes- 
leyan Universities, 

The teachers will be selected from 
schools and school systems which are not 
only academically sound but also inter- 
ested in making the best possible use of 
its good teachers and in developing prac- 
tices designed to break educational lock 
steps. Applicants should have had at least 
five years of high school teaching experi- 
ence and should be not more than 50 
years old. Special invitations will be sent 
to school administrators. 

Each participant will receive $300 for 
the four-week period, July 1-29, plus $60 
for each dependent to a maximum of four, 
and a travel allowance to a maximum of 
$100 for each participant. 

For the Summer Institutes applications 
will close Feb. 20, 1961. 

Wisconsin is also one of the five new 
states in which senior high school teach- 
ers are eligible for the John Hay Fellow- 
ships. A total of 75 will be offered for 
1961-62. Winners of these awards will 
study in the humanities for a year at one 
of the following Universities: California, 
Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Northwest- 
ern, and Yale. They will receive stipends 
equal to their salaries during the fellow- 
ship year. In addition, travel expenses, 
tuition, and a health fee will be paid. 

Languages, literature, history, music, 
and the fine arts are usually included in 
the humanities, and teachers of these sub- 
jects are invited to apply. In addition, ap- 
plications from teachers in other disci- 
plines who wish to study in the humanities 
are accepted. Applications will close Dec. 
1, 1960. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fel- 
lows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


Adult Education Believed 
Essential for Survival 


DENVER—“Adult education in our fast 
changing world is absolutely essential to 
survival, and if we’re going to not only 
save it where we have it, but develop it 
where we don’t have it, it’s going to re- 
quire a united professional battle to do it,” 
said Arthur S, Corey, executive secretary, 
California Teachers Association, in a major 
address before the joint conference of the 
National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators, NEA, and the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A., held 
Oct. 13-16 in Denver, Col. 

Corey pointed out that the rapid tech- 
nological and social change taking place 
in the world today sets up a requirement 
for the continuous education of adults far 
beyond that which we have ever before 
experienced. This education, he said, must 
be available to all people at all times, and 
the public school is the instrumentality 
which is most effectively set up to perform 
this function. Gorey expressed the view 
that to have influence in total educational 
structure, adult educators must not only 
be members of the united teaching pro- 
fession, but must seek active leadership 
roles within it. 


November 1960 
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lath Teachers to Meet 
Arizona, Dec. 28—30 


WASHINGTON-—The 19th Christmas 
eeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics (NCTM) will be held 
Arizona State University in Tempe, 
Dec. 28-30, according to an announce- 
nent by M. H. Ahrendt, NCTM executive 
cretary. Host organizations for the con- 
ference are the Arizona Association of 
‘eachers of Mathematics and Arizona 
State University. 

What is new in the field of mathematics 
from the elementary grades thru the col- 
lege level—will be the chief topic of con- 
versation as approximately 700 teachers 
take part in a whole series of general ses- 
sions and small workshop-type meetings. 
Two student demonstrations will be given 
to show the latest experimental techniques 
in teaching math. The first will be a class 
of first-grade students, and the second, stu- 
dents in a fifth- and sixth-grade class, both 
groups from Payne Training School at 
Arizona State University. 


Speakers Scheduled 


Some of the speakers scheduled include 
Howard F. Fehr, head of the mathematics 
department at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; and T. M. 
Stinnett, executive secretary, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. 

Guest speaker at the annual conference 
banquet will be J. D. Williams from the 
Rand Corporation in Los Angeles, who 
will speak on “Recent Developments in 
More Intelligent Machines.” Leland Car- 
son from the Southern California School of 
Theology in Claremont will discuss “What 
Is the Educated Person?” at the closing 
luncheon on Friday afternoon, Dec. 30. 


Classroom Teachers to Hold 
Confab on the Profession 


WASHINGTON-—Rebecca Frank, Cud- 
ahy, has been invited by Mrs. Buena Stol- 
berg, president of the National Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, 
as a representative from Wisconsin to take 
part in the classroom teachers National 
Study Conference on Teaching as a Pro- 
fession. The conference will be held at the 
NEA headquarters in Washington, Nov. 
25-26. About 50 teachers from thruout 
the country have been invited to partici- 
pate. 

The theme of the conference is “Teach- 
ing Is Our Profession.” 

DCT President Buena Stolberg, who is 
a teacher from Webster Groves, Mo., said 
in announcing the conference that the 
DCT has taken the lead in efforts to de- 
velop a greater autonomy for the profes- 
sion and is urging teachers to shoulder the 
added_ responsibilities which autonomy 
places on the profession. 

Conference delegates will dig into dis- 
cussions of such topics as 1) building status 
within the profession, 2) strengthening in- 
ternal discipline, 3) developing a strong 
role for the profession in certification and 
licensing procedures, 4) establishing the 
profession’s role in representative negotia- 
tions with school boards, 5) clarifying the 
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role of the profession in the selecting of 
textbooks and other teaching materials and 
the determining of subject-matter content 
of courses, and 6) interpreting the teach- 
er’s rgle in society. 

“The decisions reached at the Study 
Conference and the recommendations 
made can and should have far-reaching 
effects on the program of the Department, 
the welfare of classroom teachers, and the 
status of the total profession,” Mrs. Stol- 
berg said. 


Southwest WEA Chooses 
Palfrey, President for ’61 


PLATTEVILLE-—Gordon Palfrey, Lan- 
caster, was elected president of the South- 
west Wisconsin Education Association at 
its annual meeting in Platteville, Sept. 26. 
Other officers chosen were John B. LeMay, 
Mineral Point, vice president, and James 
Olds, Platteville, secretary-treasurer. 























sUGGESTIONS 


we hope prove helpful 





IMAGINE 


YOUR DELIGHT when the boys and 


girls from your room put on the best entertainment 
of the year. All accomplished with Anderson's 
fascinating new little book of tricks. 


It’s a program in which everyone 
in room participates. There can be 
25 principals and as many others 
as there are can take part and all 
can feel important. 


The entire program is based on 
Anderson’s book called How To BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN. Book gives 
the secrets of 25 tricks. Geared to 
skill of youngsters but baffle and 
amaze everyone. Apportion one 
trick from this book to a person 


Always wholesome, delicious! 


who may have any number of as- 
sistants. The tricks are readily 
learned. When mastered, room 
can give fine magic show. 


Put on show for school assembly, 
PTA or parents’ night or give for 
room. (Aids dexterity and poise.) 


To get ook described HOW TO BE A 
JUNIOR MAGICIAN by George B. 
Anderson—63 pages, stiff cover; 544x834”; 
black and a color; secrets for 25 tricks 
clearly pictured step by step—send name, 
address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana 


Driving? 
Big date coming up? 


Or just at home? The lively 


flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and refresh after hours. 








UW Raises Admissions Standards for Outsiders 


MADISON—The University of Wiscon- 
sin faculty recently raised its admission 
standards for out-of-state students, and 
authorized the establishment of application 
for admission deadlines for them and 
“such application fees and non-refundable 
advance payments on fees as are found 
desirable.” 

The action came on recommendation of 
the faculty Committee on Admissions 
which reported recent trends in some en- 
rollment patterns which “should be ar- 
rested by increasing qualitative standards 
of admission.” 


Altho of the total undergraduate enroll- 
ment on the Madison campus, only 25.9% 
of the students are from out-of-state, the 
committee reported that 34% of the total 
Madison new freshman enrollment this 
semester is from outside of Wisconsin. 


Student Comparisons 


The committee also indicated that the 
proportion of Wisconsin freshmen coming 
from the top of their high school classes is 
higher than the proportion of outside- 
Wisconsin freshmen in that category .. . 
this despite the fact that there is no stated 





START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


Rbmner WYethod 





@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — Grades 1 and 2. 
@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades I through 8. 


AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up- 
to-date. Carefully correlated 
with reading grade levels. 


FREE — for EVALUATION. 
Sample workbooks, other materials, 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- 
cators active in handwriting. State 
grade levels. 


RITE HOLD Ball Point 

Excellent writer, long lasting 
Dark blue ink. Handsome, 
color penholder, well-bal- 

anced, long (734”). Exclu- 
sive double-bulge, high- 

thumb, relaxed grip. 

Low school price, 23c. 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 


peed. J Lebit 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in 
handwriting, too! Even your brighter pupils 
can develop failure frustrations from lack 
of skill “on paper.” Here is a vital key 

to release their real capabilities! 


PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 
easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer’s 

fine graded texts, constantly revised and 
up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 
time ...an integral part of the modern 

school’s language arts program. 






SO EASY IF HE 
LEARNS RIGHT 
MUSCLE HABITS 

EARLY! 


The A. N. PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 





The Most 
Widely Used 
Handwriting 


admission level for Wisconsin students 
while out-of-state students now must be 
in the upper half of their high school grad- 
uating classes. 

The new standard for out-of-state stu- 
dents, effective Sept. 1961, is that they 
“may be admitted if, on the basis of test 
scores and high school records, they rank 
at least in the upper two-fifths among 
high school graduates.” 

This fall, 19% of out-of-state men anc 
28% of the out-of-state women ranked in 
the upper one-tenth of their high schoo! 
graduating classes, the committee reported. 
while the corresponding percentages fox 
Wisconsin residents were 29 and 40. 


Scholastic Rank 


“The proportions of our new freshman 
students ranking in the upper portions of 
their high school graduating classes have 
been increasing steadily,” the committee 
reported. “Increasingly, these proportions 
favor Wisconsin students until we include 
at least the upper one-third of high school 
rank. For all new freshmen, over 88% are 
from the top one-half of their graduating 
classes.” 
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YOURS ... for the asking 


Thru this column you can find many 
educational materials and teaching aids 
that are not available elsewhere. In order- 
ing the material, please fill out the coupon 
completely and print your name and ad- 
dress. No requests from children, please. 


4. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Can- 
dies, Inc.) 


10. Travel at Its Best Booklet describes 
27 specialized tours for teachers, with aca- 
demic credit (in Europe, South America, 
Around the World), offered for the 11th 
consecutive summer. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 


44, Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1961. (Eur- 
ope Summer Tours) 


50. Samples with brochure and pieces of 
card board cutout letters for use on bulle- 
tin boards, exhibits, and posters. (The 
Redikut Letter Co.) 


< 


65. Folders on Summer Sessions at Guada- 
lajara, Mexico and Valencia, Spain and 
the itineraries of Tours of Europe for 
1961. University of San Francisco Exten- 
tion. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 





69. Information on Dr. Sharton’s Trans- 
atlantic University Tours’ 11-country Eur- 
opean tour fér 1961. (Dr. Alfreda Stall- 
man) 


70. Maps Reprint of 4-page unit in color, 
“Maps, An Action Program with World 
Book Encyclopedia!” 


November 1960 
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NEA Salary Study Shows 
New Trend in Schedules 


WASHINGTON —Altho beginning teach- 
rs are paid salaries less than beginners in 
nost other professions, the greatest dis- 
repancy between teaching and other pro- 
essions has been in the amount of prog- 
ess possible within the profession. 

A new trend is in evidence, however, re- 
yorts Sam M. Lambert, director of the 
NEA Research Division. In a new NEA 
Research Division survey a trend was 
found toward greater spread between the 
salaries offered to beginning teachers at 
the bottom of the scale and the compen- 
sation of experienced teachers with supe- 
rior preparation. 


Preparation and Experience 

School boards in large cities recently 
have been giving greater salary increase 
recognition to teachers with advanced 
preparation and long experience, Lambert 
says. Slight upward trends in both mini- 
mum and maximum salaries for teachers 
are shown in this report. “Perhaps the 
most significant finding,” Lambert writes, 
“is that maximum salaries paid to teach- 
ers of longest experience and highest pro- 
fessional preparation, show a_ slightly 
greater percent of increase than the 
salaries for beginning teachers.” 

It has long been urged that the maxi- 
mum of a salary class should be at least 
twice the minimum, but teacher salary 
schedules are still far from that goal. The 
average maximum salary for teachers with 
a B.A. degree in the largest school dis- 
tricts, for instance, is only 60.5% above the 
average minimum. 


Robot Teachers 


The first national exhibition of teach- 
ing machines, held in Washington, dis- 
plave? machines designed to teach facts 
ibout the old and new Testaments, clas- 
sical music, Russian language, how to play 
golf, and perform a surgical operation. 
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“Stop trying to lose yourself in 
the crowd, Miss Pieffer!’’ 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Something Extra 


Pe ane Ae Ree for the teacher 


i erates hae ae Na for their students. 


The New | Learn To Write, grades 1-8 


Teachable 

Challenging 

Interesting 

esiamouaiiar asides the Sensible solution 


to writing. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. G5, 1053 East Fifty-Fourth Street 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination copies sent on request. 
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“All American 


Athletic Glasses 
provide the utmost i 
in eye protection!” : 

*Now they’re ALL-NEW . . . a wise invest- : 


ment in eye safety for athletes without 
interfering with performance. 


Expandable, adjustable 
““Glass-Gard” headband 
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Drop-ball 
tested safety 
glass or plastic 
° lenses 









«Cushion Fit’’ shock 
_ < absorbent rubber nose piece 


soem. Streamlined ends to 
i, protect other 


bs ke Extra deep 
oa , Special contoured .*.. joao ee * eye-wire channel 
To insure accurate prescription and fitting, —jenses to fit face to hold lenses securely 


order through your doctor. 


BENSON OPTICAL CO. 


1812 Park Avenue . Minneapolis, Minn. 


Look for the name ‘‘All American” on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 
All American Athletic Glasses. 
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e unbiased world, national, and local news I 
| e new one day jet delivery 
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lAvailable to Teachers at Half Price, 
| Start your subscription now. 
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EUROPE 


< SOUTH AMERICA 
@i aRouND THE WORLD 


5. 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
ol 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 
FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 
winter months. 
el 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 
ship, or fly by jet. | 
@ 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends In 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF 
EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes 
our inclusive circle tours, planned especially 
for the teaching profession, departing and 
returning within normal summer vacation. 
GRAND—56 days in Europe, 19 

countries 
CORONET— 37 days in Europe, 12 

countries 
NORTH STAR—33 days in Scandina- 

via and Britain 
VIKING—43 days North Cape cruise 

and land tour, 11 countries 
OLYMPIAN—49 days in Europe, 14 

countries with Portugal, Spain, 

Greece 
Round-trip tourist class ship and all 
European expenses included. Tours expertly 
conducted. Very early registration required 
for June departure. 





DITTMANN BUILDING 


P.O. BOX 199 NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 














DR. SHARTON’S 
TRANSATLANTIC UNIVERSITY TOURS 
EUROPE — 11 COUNTRIES — $987 
ALL-EXPENSE, ALL-INCLUSIVE 
(All meals, transportation, excursions, sight- 
seeing, tips and taxes in Europe) 
Departure June 29—Six Weeks 
Excellent, air-conditioned luxury boats. 
Apply to: Dr. A. K. Stallman, 519 Glenwood 
Dr., Waukesha, Wis., Liberty 2-1734 
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RECESS TIME 


Curiosity Pays Off 

A reporter from a big city newspaper 
stopped at the office of a little rural 
weekly. During the conversation he asked 
the aged editor of the weekly, “How do 
you manage to keep a circulation in a 
town where the people know what every- 
one else is doing?” 

The country editor grinned a little and 
replied, “The only reason they read the 
paper is to see who’s been caught at it.” 

* 

When you feel dog-tired at night, it 

may be because you growled all day. 
* © © 
Even in California 

During a heavy California fog a motor- 
ist decided that the safest way home was 
to follow the red lights of the vehicle in 
front of him. He followed for 15 minutes 
when the vehicle in front came to an 
abrupt stop. Leaning out the window, the 
motorist assailed the driver ahead of him. 
“Why don’t you signal when you make a 
stop?” he shouted. “Why don’t you put 
your hand out?” 

“What do you mean—put my _ hand 
out?” came the retort. “I’m in my garage.” 
* © ® 

Official Dignity 

A visitor to Washington, strolling thru a 
public building, came to a door with the 
following sign on it: 

4156 
General Service Administration 
Region 3 
Public Buildings Service 
Buildings Management Division 
Utility Room 
Custodial 

When he asked one of the employes 
what was in the room, the reply was: 
“Broom closet.” 

% 

Poise is the ability to talk fluently while 
the other fellow is paying the check. 

= © © 


Seasonal Trouble 

Son—“Pop, what is creeping inflation?” 

Father—“It’s when your mother starts 
out asking for a new hat and winds up 
with a complete new outfit.” 

* % 
New Interpretation 

“And now,” said the teacher, “will 
someone please give us a sentence using 
the word ‘candor’?” 

“Please’m,” said the bright little boy in 
the front seat, “my papa had a pretty 
stenographer, but after ma saw her he 
candor.” 

* & & 
The Hard Way 

The Japanese prisoner was being inter- 
rogated. He was asked, “Who are the best 
jungle fighters?” He answered, “Japanese.” 

Then he was asked, “Who are the next 
best?” The prisoner replied, “The Aus- 
tralians.” 

“Who are next best?” he was asked. The 
prisoner thought for a moment and an- 
swered, “Maybe the English.” 

Finally the interrogator asked, “What 
about the Americans?” The Japanese an- 
swered, “Americans no fight in jungle. 
First remove jungle—then fight.” 








If the Shoe Fits... 

A car screeched to a halt at an inter 
section, barely missing a white-haired ol 
lady. But instead of giving the driver « 
tongue-lashing, she recovered hersel 
quickly, and pointed to a pair of baby 
shoes dangling from his rear-view mirror. 

“Young man,” she asked, “why don’ 
you put your shoes back on?” 

* © ® 


Some people are like blotters. The: 
soak it all in, but get it all backwards. 











Bilt Uy 
Distributed by NASSTA 
“He pays too much attention in 
class.” 











SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1961 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. July 2-August 5. 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. June 30-August 22. 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$625 including tuition, board and room, and 
activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, NEW 
YORK—MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE. July and August. 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 
and Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. 
Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 

Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 
San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 














EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia and N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box $ — Pasadena, California 
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Educational Bureau—Since 1912 
We work for you to find the position 
you want where you want it. Write 


M. E. McCORNOCK, Director 
Iron River, Mich. 
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North—-Lake Superior Names 
Frye, President for 1961 


ASHLAND—Gus Frye, Superior State 
College, was elected president of the 
North Wisconsin—Lake Superior Education 
Association at the annual meeting Oct. 
6-7, held in Ashland ‘this year. Edwin 
Corrigan, Glidden, was named _ president- 
elect. 

Other officers chosen were: Mrs. Peggy 
Wilder, Superior, vice president; Bernice 
\{cCorkell, Superior, secretary; and Joseph 
Moline, Superior, treasurer. To the Board 
of Directors, the teachers chose Fred 
Johnston, Superior, to represent the Supe- 
rior Area, and Donald Straw, Ashland, to 
represent the Ashland Area. 


U.S. Makes Grant for Music 
Study in Elementary School 


MADISON—Robert G. Petzold of the 
University of Wisconsin Schools of Music 
and Education has received a grant of 
$57,130 from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to carry on a five-year study of the 
musical development of elementary school 
children. 

The study, entitled “The Auditory Per- 
ception of Musical Sounds by Children in 
the First Six Grades,” is an extension of 
research recently completed by Petzold, 
and is the third of his projects supported 
by the U. S. Office. The three projects 
represent financial support from the U. S. 
Office and the University totaling $115,- 
127, the largest amount ever received by 
individual or institution for research in 
music education. 

The research will be carried on in the 
Madison school system, which has, ac- 
cording to Petzold, one of the best music 
programs in the state. 

“In five years we can follow the same 
children up to the sixth grade and acquire 
valuable cumulative data. In our growing 
concern with the academic areas of edu- 


cation, we tend to lose sight of the fact 
that the child needs to grow esthetically, 
too,” Petzold points out. 

“At present we lack factual knowledge 
about the way children develop musically 
in the elementary grades, I have the feel- 
ing we should be giving them more than 
we do, but unfortunately we don’t know 
how much they can take. When this re- 
search is completed, I hope to make spe- 
cific recommendations on the kinds of ac- 
tivity and skills in music to expect of 
children.” 


Federal Legislation to Be 
Subject of Nat’l Conference 


WASHINGTON-The eighth National 
Conference on Federal Legislation, spon- 
sored by the Legislative Commission of 
the National Education Association, will 
be held in Washington, D. C., Dec. 9-10, 
according to an announcement by James 
L. McCaskill, Commission executive secre- 
tary. 

Purpose of this invitational conference, 
which will be limited to approximately 200 
persons, is to map plans for the next (87th) 
Congress and to take action to strengthen 
legislative programs being carried out on 
state and local levels. 

Taking part in the program will be NEA 
leaders, including state executive secre- 
taries, state legislative chairmen, and rep- 
resentatives of affiliated NEA Organiza- 
tions. 


WEA Research Department 
Releases Recent Studies 


MADISON—The WEA Research De- 
partment has just completed two studies 
which have been printed and mailed to 
locals presidents and administrators in the 
state, They are: “Teacher Load in Wiscon- 
sin,” and “Expenditure Per Pupil in City 
Schools, 1959-60.” 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Dorothy Hanish, a Beloit Public School 
teacher for 13 years, received the teacher 
recognition award at a Rotary Club meet- 
ing Oct. 11. The project is sponsored by 
the club and by the Greater Beloit Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 

Frank Janisch Day was observed at 
Alma Center Oct. 15. For 34 years Janisch 
served as teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent of the United District No. 3, 
which now includes Humbird, Alma Cen- 
ter, and Merrillan schools. He retired in 
July after the completion of a new district 
high school. 

Ray Lillywhite, executive secrétary of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Retirement Board, 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retirement of 
the NEA at the annual convention held in 
Phoenix, Ariz., Oct, 5-8. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 


States. When the Declaration of Independence said 
that all men are created equal, it perhaps made an ex- 
treme statement; but I have always felt that what was 
meant was that all men in the United States are en- 
titled to equality of opportunity. No child can have 
equality of opportunity, in my opinion, unless to start 
with, he has a basic minimum education. There are 
many children who may have the mental capacity or 
the mental brilliance to rise above that handicap; there 
are many who will educate themselves; but I think they 
comprise a very small proportion of the total. The ordi- 
nary child who receives no education is, in effect, con- 
demned to a life of poverty, a life on the basis of a low 
standard of living, a life of little interest, and a life 
which is of little value to the people of the United 
States. 

“I feel very strongly that we in this country have an 
opportunity which no other country has ever had, be- 
cause of our tremendous productive ability, to see to it 
that equality of opportunity is afforded to all children 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


born in the United States, or at least to aim in that 
direction and to achieve that end as closely as possible 
by administrative methods. 

“Today people move all over the United States, so 
there is a national interest in the basic education which 
they have received. 

“The people have become more ‘and more interested 
in the action of States and localities in various fields. 
The demands for State action have constantly in- 
creased, until today I believe that even the wealthier 
States are not able to meet the demands the people 
themselves make upon them in the particular fields 
which are their primary obligation.” 

Senator Taft was not classified as a radical or one 
who wanted to load all the obligations of government 
onto the Federal government, yet he saw that the great- 
est portion of support for education comes from local 
property taxes and from the States which are compet- 
ing with each other to keep their taxes as low as pos- 
sible in order to attract and hold industry. Under those 
circumstances how can public education get the sup- 
port it needs in the critical 60s without the. support 
of the Federal government? 











EDITORIALS 


Friend of Federal Aid 


e “We can and must do more for education.” “We must 
improve our educational system.” These and similar 
statements have been heard frequently over the air and 
from the platform, and have been read in the columns 
of our newspapers and magazines during the political 
campaign just closed, For the first time education has 
received consideration on both the state and national 
levels. Everybody, of course, is for education, but there 
are differences on the methods and the amount of 
support. 

One of our best advocates of federal support for edu- 
cation was none other than the late Robert A. Taft, Mr. 
Republican himself. For a time he was opposed to fed- 
eral support but seeing the need for more nearly equal 
educational opportunity for all youth, he endorsed and 
urged federal support for all public schools in all states. 
Twelve years have passed since Mar. 23, 1948, when 
Senator Taft addressed the Senate on the needs of edu- 
cation, Certainly under our present circumstances the 
demands of the ’60s are greater than those of the ’40s. 
From the Congressional Record we are pleased to pre- 
sent the views of the able senator from Ohio. 

“Four years ago I opposed the bill on this subject; 
but in the course of that debate it became so apparent, 
upon further study, that that was not the fault, neces- 
sarily, of the States where they lived, but rather of the 
financial abilities of the States that I could see no way 
to meet the condition which now exists regarding illi- 
teracy in the United States without some Federal assist- 
ance, particularly for those States which today are con- 
siderably below the average of wealth in the United 
States. 

“I do not think I can exaggerate the necessity of edu- 
cation. Primary education lies at the basis of all forms 
of republican government. A government depending on 
the making of decisions by the people and depending 
on their intelligence can exist only if the people have 
some ability to understand the problems of government 
which are presented to them. Unless there is a satisfac- 
tory educational basis, there cannot possibly be hope 
for success in any democratic form of government 
where the people are expected to rule and to decide 
the questions which are placed before them. 

“In matters affecting the necessities of life—and I 
should like to confine it so far as possible to the neces- 
sities of life, namely, to relief, to education, to health 
and to housing—I do not believe the Federal govern- 
ment can say it has no interest, and say to the people, 
‘Go your way and do the best you can.’ I do not be- 
lieve we should do that. Because of the way wealth is 
distributed in the United States I think we have a 
responsibility to see if we can eliminate hardship, pov- 
erty, and inequality of opportunity, to the best of our 
ability. I do not believe we are able to do it without a 
Federal aid system. 

“I do not believe that even the wealthier states are 
able today to do all the things the people want them 
to do. They are not able to do it simply because the 
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power of the States to levy taxes is very limited and 
unsatisfactory. We may approach the problem in some 
other way; but I do not know of any State aid program 
which has undertaken to exclude any state from som¢ 
participation in the program. I believe that the genera! 
principle holds true, that if we are to do it at all, we 
must include all the states, including the wealthier 
ones. My theory is that if we do not undertake a Fed- 
eral aid program, we shall have a national program 
forced upon us. I think it would be far better to 
strengthen the States—the strong states as well as the 
weak states. 

“It is popular to provide for public works. Public 
works are nice things; we can see them. But when it 
comes down to the basic necessities of life and the 
basic elements of human welfare and human progress, 
there is nothing more important than education. It does 
not have the glamour that other things have, but it 
seems to me we must go forward in the field of educa- 
tion for our people and I know of no way of going for- 
ward in that field to any substantial degree without 
providing some Federal financial assistance. 

“In my opinion, those of us who are interested in 
seeing that the power of the Federal government does 
not increase are on sound ground in supporting the 
granting of Federal aid to enable the States to do what 
is necessary to resist Federal action, and then to insist 
that there be no interference with the power of the 
States to require their governments to administer their 
own affairs. 

“I should like to point out that Federal aid to educa- 
tion is not new in principle, that the Federal govern- 
ment has always shown an intense interest in education 
thruout the United States. The Land Grant College Act 
provided an endowment to support at least one agri- 
cultural and mechanical college in every State, Further- 
more, we have made appropriations for agricultural 
experiment stations. We have extended Federal aid for 
programs of cooperation with the States in extension 
work in agriculture and economics, and also in agricul- 
tural and industrial courses in secondary schools, Of 
course, going back to the beginning, it will be remem- 
bered that practically all public lands, I think, were 
distributed on condition that one section, sometimes 
two sections, in every township should be set aside to 
be sold and used for the purpose of local education. So, 
the general interest of the Federal government in edu- 
cation cannot be questioned from a historical stand- 
point. 

“But I believe very strongly indeed that in this field 
and in health and other fields dealing directly with 
human welfare, we must work out a sound system of 
improvement. I think that the best form we have today 
is the form of Federal aid to the States, leaving com- 
plete control of the administration of the funds and the 
administration of the programs, for which they must 
have the primary responsibility, in the hands of the 
local communities. 

“I think we have a tremendous obligation to provide 
equality of opportunity to the children of the United 

(Turn back to Page 39) 
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WISCONSIN PHYSICIANS SERVICE 
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GOOD LIFE 
IN 


WISCONSIN 


In myriad fields, from cancer cure to missile 
management, the microscopes and telescopes of 
Wisconsin science probe the unknown. From her 
outstanding research laboratories have come such 
recent discoveries as the isolation of the viruses 
responsible for respiratory illnesses. The contin- 
ual sifting and winnowing of new facts is a Wis- 
consin heritage. 


Painstaking Wisconsin research has also gone 
into the development of a better way to help you 
meet the costs of health care. More than 2,700 
family physicians of the State Medical Society 
have designed and time-tested, out of their own 
experience, a Surgical-Medical-Hospital Insur- 
ance Program as up-to-date as your needs. WPS 
coverage is constantly being improved on the 
basis of new research. Ask your own doctor 
about WPS protection, or write our Madison of- 
fice, or contact one of our district offices in 
Kenosha, Eau Claire or Green Bay. 
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LABORATORY LANGUAGE 
SCIENCE TEACHING 


FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 


Fleetwood Lingua Centers offer the 
broadest range of language teaching 
equipment available. They are outstand- 
ing for their simplicity of operation, adapt- 
ability to myriad teaching methods, 
flexibility in future changes, additions or 
rearrangement and reliability of electronic 
components. 





Your request for literature or 
specific details will be answered 
promptly and without obligation. 
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Fleetwood Science Cabinet No. 1085 has 
three large locking drawers, two compart- 
mented trays in locked storage section 
and choice of water, electric supply and 
apparatus support rod. Self-edged high 
pressure laminate plastic top and satin 
chrome steel corner posts enhance the 


natural maple beauty of the cabinet as 
well as guarantee unmatched durability. 
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yt Elementary and Junior High 
science classes are easily and 
adequately equipped with Fleet- 


wood Science Kits. 
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